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With the current issue, which introduces the tenth volume, the Journal of 
the Institute is being published under the title of INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, the original name, “ Journal of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs,’’ being retained as a subsidiary title. The new title is less 
cumbrous than’ the old and will, it ts felt, give a clearer indication of the 
content and scope of the Journal to readers outside the membership of the 


Institute. 
The Journal will continue to consist of articles and records of discussions 


by authorities on the major international problems of the day, political, economic 
and legal, and a comprehensive section devoted to reviews and notices of the 
more important British and foreign publications bearing on international 


questions. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL R. W. LEONARD 


On December 17th we learned that Colonel Leonard, whose 
name stands first on the list of those entitled to rank as Founders 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, had passed away. 
I ask permission to record some personal remembrance of one to 
whom we owe an immeasurable debt, who was also one of the best 
friends I have ever had. 

We were first brought together in Toronto by our common 
interest in imperial problems. Thereafter I often stayed in his 
house at St. Catherine’s, where I formed an equally close friendship 
with Mrs. Leonard, and saw a great deal of them both whenever 
they came to England. He was one of the most large-minded 
and simple men I have ever known, and also one of the most 
disinterested. No trace of vanity ever marred his singleness of 
aim and devotion to public interests. His honesty was absolute 
and transparent, and it was no doubt for this reason, as well as for 
his eminence as an engineer, that Sir Wilfred Laurier persuaded 
him to complete the trans-continental line connecting the Grand 
Trunk System with the Pacific coast. His skill as an engineer 
had brought him great wealth, but no one could have guessed the 
fact from his manner ofliving. It never occurred to him to spend 
more than a fraction of his income on himself, and he seemed to 
regard his capital as a trust to be administered by himself and 
Mrs. Leonard in the publicinterest. The schools and hospitals he 
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endowed in his home-town were only that part of a generosity 
which could not be hidden, for he spent freely but quietly in 
helping researchers to follow up lines of original research. His 
mind was always at work on the question how to spend his money 
in a way which would yield the most useful results. 

His profound devotion to his own country and to the Empire 
involved no conflict in his mind. The sum which he spent on 
purposes connected with the War is probably known only to his 
bankers. But before the War he had dreamed of finding some 
permanent way in which he could benefit the British Common- 
wealth as a whole, and at length came to the conclusion that this 
could be best done by endowing the study of imperial relations, 
which, as he saw, is inseparable from the study of foreign relations. 
In 1922 he decided that the British Institute of International 
Affairs was the best body for his purpose, and presented Chatham 
House to the British Commonwealth to be used by the Institute 
as the centre from which such studies could be organised. “I 
owe it to Chatham,” he remarked at the time, ‘“ that I am a 
British subject as well as a Canadian.”’ 

His gift was formally accepted by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
in 1923 in the presence of the Prime Ministers of the Dominions 
assembled for the Imperial Conference. 

When next I saw him at St. Catherine’s he was already disabled 
by a mysterious malady the very nature of which baffled to the 
end the best medical skill in the world. I tried to explain to him 
what a load his gift had lifted from the shoulders of those of us 
who had laboured to organise the study of imperial and foreign 
relations since the War. “I want you to realise,” he said, “‘ that 
no money I have ever given has brought me so much pleasure as 
this.”’ A gift from Colonel Leonard was an inspiration to those 
who received it, because they knew that after careful thought and 
exhaustive inquiry he had judged for himself that theirs was a 
work of public importance. 

His closing years were especially brightened by the interest 
he took in the conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
to which the Canadian and British Institutes sent parties to discuss 
Pacific problems in the Far East with others from Australia and 
New Zealand, China, Japan, and the United States. In his later 
years he was rarely able to receive his friends, but such was his 
interest in these proceedings that on our journeys to and from the 
Far East I was privileged to see him in order to tell him all that 
was happening. The brave and tireless devotion of Mrs. Leonard 
left an impression on me which I shall never forget. To her we 
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offer a deep and abiding sympathy as we render our last salute to 
one who by his example endowed this Institute with more than 
the splendid home in which he installed it. The portraits of 
Colonel and Mrs. Leonard, which hang on the walls of Chatham 
House, will remind us of our feeling of deep gratitude to the first 
great benefactor of the Institute and will be an inspiration to 
future generations of members. 
LIONEL CuRTIS. 


SIR OTTO BEIT, BART., K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 


WE regret to record the death, on December 7th, 1930, of 
another Founder of the Institute, Sir Otto Beit. His many 
benefactions to humanity in the realms of education, medical 
research and art have been recorded elsewhere. The gratitude 
of the Institute is primarily due to him for a gift in 1926 of 
£1000, which made it possible to appoint an administrator, one of 
whose principal functions was the promotion of the system of 
group meetings for the continuous study of special subjects of 
current international importance. This gift, made at a time when 
it was keenly needed by the Institute, provided the basis on 
which the whole group system was built up, and its success and the 
value of its development to the work of the Institute as a whole 
are, therefore, directly attributable to Sir Otto Beit, a debt which 
will not be forgotten. 

















THE NATIONAL SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 
IN GERMANY 


Address given at the Institute on November 11th, 1930 


By HERR WOLF von DEWALL, Political Editor of the Frankfiirter 
Zeitung 


Mr. J. A. Hopson in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, said that the Day of 
Remembrance brought mingled feelings to the minds of most people, 
feelings of sorrow and pride, and he hoped also of humility : sorrow 
and pride for those who sacrificed their lives in the cause of their 
country ; humility, he would even say humiliation, among those who 
survived that they witnessed no serious endeavour to fulfil the hopes 
and promises held out to those who sacrificed their lives. What had 
become of the war to end war, of the war to make the world safe for 
democracy? Nobody used those phrases; they had lost their signi- 
ficance. Could one believe that the world was even moderately safe 
from a war in the nearfuture? Could one believe that the world was 
safe for any form of stable government? As one surveyed mankind 
from China to Peru one saw everywhere outbursts of violence, disorder 
and misery. Probably at no time in human history had there been 
so many areas of trouble and disorder about the world as could be found 
at the present time. 

The causes of this were a wider subject than he intended to enter 
upon in his introductory words, but one of the most predominant was 
the fact that the War had left behind its poison of inflamed nationalism. 
This nationalism had put up barriers against humanity—barriers both 
political, economic and moral. By a natural transition this brought 
one to the subject of Herr von Dewall’s address. Herr von Dewall 
was going to explain the meaning of what appeared an extremely 
strange development, the success in the general election in Germany 
of the party called the National Socialists. They hoped to hear how 
far the party was distinctively nationalist, and how far it was socialist. 


HERR VON DEWALL: The success obtained by the National 
Socialists in September of this year has astounded Germany and 
alarmed the world. An increase of seats from 12 to 107, and of 
votes from 800,000 to almost six million and a half, may indeed 
be called a startling success. It indicates a considerable growth of 
nationalist feeling in Germany, but, on the other hand, it must be 
remembered that at the May elections of 1924 the total Nationalist 
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vote—that is to say, the Deutsche National and the National- 
Socialist vote together—amounted to 131 seats, as compared with 
148 seats at themoment. Taken alone, these figures would seem to 
indicate a gradual decline of Germany to extreme nationalism. 
This is not the case, however, for between 1924 and 1930 Germany 
had two elections, and in the last Reichstag the total number of 
seats of the Nationalists was only 85. As in other countries, there- 
fore, it would seem that modern Germany is subject to an ebb and 
flow in nationalistic sentiment. The present wave of nationalism 
is undoubtedly serious, but what may perhaps be considered more 
serious is the catastrophic disintegration of the bourgeois parties. 
To this I intend to refer at the end of my talk. Let me now try 
to explain the origin, history and programme of the followers of 
Adolf Hitler, who, of course, seek to exploit to the utmost the 
débacle which has overtaken the middle-class parties. ; 

If I were asked to define in a few words the essence of Hitler- 
ism, I should describe it as the counter-poison to the spirit of 
revolution and national defeat which developed owing to the 
general disappointment of Germany in her relations with the victor 
nations, and which attained tremendous proportions owing to the 
disruption of the economic and social life of the country, beginning 
at the time of the inflation. 

Adolf Hitler, now forty-one years of age, was born in Austria, 
the son of a petty official. His ambition as a youth was to 
become an artist. In this he was disappointed, and he eventually 
becamie a draughtsman in an architect’s office in Vienna. There 
he got into touch with Labour circles, but, owing to the fact that 
he was not himself a Socialist, he was prevented from obtaining 
further work, and lived in great poverty for a number of years; 
from this period undoubtedly dates his anti-Marxist sentiment. 
In Vienna he also came into contact with many Galician Jews, 
who are perhaps not the best representatives of their creed and 
race. Hitler served throughout the World War in the German 
Army, and was wounded several times. After the War he became 
political propaganda officer in the Reichswehr at Munich. At this 
time Bavaria was under the Eisner régime, which, as you will 
remember, was almost communistic, and which gave place to a 
purely communistic government ; many of the men in power 
were Jewish intelligentsia (Kaffeehausliteraten !), another cause of 
Hitler’s anti-Semitism. In his capacity of propaganda officer 
Hitler made the acquaintance of Gottfried Feder, an engineer, 
who is now the chief economist of the party. Inspired by a 
speech of Feder’s in which the latter developed his economic 
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programme, Hitler became a member of the Deutsche Arbeiter 
Partei, which up to that time possessed only six members. He 
soon became leader of the party, whose membership rapidly 
increased, and which he re-christened the National Socialist 
Party. Under its new name the party grew in co-operation with 
the Einwohnerwehry and other nationalistic organisations which 
naturally followed upon the fall of the Communist régime in 
Bavaria; but its activities were limited to Bavaria until, in 1923, 
the invasion of the Ruhr provided the basic ultra-nationalistic 
sentiment which enabled the Party to get a footing in the entire 
Reich. Whereas the Central Government of that day, and the 
parties supporting it, were promoting a policy of passive resistance 
to the invasion, Hitler advocated a policy of active resistance, and 
many of the acts of sabotage at that time were committed by 
Hitler’s enthusiastic young followers. When Germany had to 
capitulate to Poincaré and seemed to be exposed to a further 
policy of repression, Hitler thought that his hour had arrived. 
He therefore made the attempted Puisch at Munich on the gth 
November, 1923, which, in co-operation with Ludendorff, was to 
have been the prelude toa march on Berlin. The Putsch, however, 
failed, and Hitler was condemned to serve a sentence in a fortress. 
This enforced absence of the leader led to a temporary collapse 
of the party, and, whereas at the May elections of 1924 they 
obtained 36 seats in the Reichstag, in the December elections of 
the same year they got only 14. During his imprisonment Hitler 
wrote the book which is now so well known in Germany, called 
“My Struggle” (Mein Kampf); like all National Socialist 
literature, the book is superficial in character, but is designed to 
appeal to all those who think they are oppressed. During this 
same period of enforced leisure Hitler also decided upon the 
complete reorganisation of his party, and this he began to under- 
take immediately upon his release in the spring of 1925. The 
chief lesson which the failure of his Putsch had taught him was 
that his party must not openly run counter to public law. 

Under the present organisation of the party there are three 
ranks of membership, namely, the ordinary members who pay a 
membership subscription of about a mark a month, the members 
of the Shock Troop Brigade (the S.A. men), and the Party Police 
(the S.S.men). The S.A. men undertake definite duties and may 
be paid for special work; they are employed to protect the party 
meetings and also to break up the meetings of. other parties. These 
men are insured by the party against injuries, and at the beginning 
of 1929 there were as many as 42,000 men thus insured. The 
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present total of S.A. men is not known exactly, but is estimated 
at about 60,000. Many of these men are former army officers, 
but their numbers also include many students. They wear the 
Party uniform of a brown shirt with swastika badge in black on a 
red brassard. They are under the administration of party head- 
quarters at Munich, and I may add that they are mostly very 
enthusiastic young men. The S.S. men, on the other hand, whom 
I called the Party Police, are an even more carefully selected 
group, numbering only a few hundred men. They are the G.P.U. 
of the party, and would carry out any orders they might receive 
from their leaders, for whose personal protection they are often 
employed. They wear black shirts with a skull as badge. 

Knowing the dissatisfaction of young Germany with present 
conditions inside the Reich, Hitler attaches great importance to 
the party contacts with the younger generation. We realise how 
important this may be when we remember that 25 per cent. of the 
German electorate has only reached voting age since the end of the 
War. The Hitlerites have organised in all the universities 
Studentenbiinde, or groups of undergraduates, and university 
elections during the last few years have shown that the influence 
gained by Hitler in the universities has increased enormously. 
Ex-pupils of the Volksschule, young people of fourteen to eighteen 
years of age, are organised as “ Hitler Youth” (Hitler Jugend), 
and latterly Hitler has even tried to obtain a footing among the 
small school children themselves by means of the Schiilerbiinde. 
The appea! of these latter groups to the less highly educated is by 
means of the brown shirt uniform, sports organisations, etc. I 
should here explain that the old Youth Movement of Germany, 
whose members have now entered professional life, no longer 
exists. The new youth of Germany has been thoroughly corrupted 
by party strife. 

The formation of ‘ cells’ on the Communist model is one of 
the tactical methods of the Party; every S.A. man assumes the 
duty of creating a cell in his own factory or other working place. 
They also have to organise Stvassenzellen, or cells covering the 
urban districts in which they live. A bid for the working-class 
vote has been made by the establishment of their own Labour 
Exchanges, but the creation of cell systems, especially in Labour 
unions, is, of course, of great importance. In general one may say 
that the success of the Hitlerites in Labour circles has not been 
very great, in spite of the fact that the full title of the party is 
“ National-Socialist German Workers’ Party.”” However, some 
success has already been obtained in these circles locally—in 
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Berlin, for instance, where ten so-called rings have been created, 
and in the Erzgebirge. 

In his instructions to his followers, Hitler has announced as 
his opinion that personality is more important for purposes of 
agitation than the written word. This explains the amount of 
time given to meetings and the fact of the establishment of a 
school of oratory at Herrsching, near Munich. Each of the 
thirty districts into which the Reich has been divided for their 
party purposes now possesses some half-dozen well-trained 
speakers. In addition to this, school-teaching members of the 
party have been grouped into a special union for the purpose of 
co-ordinating their ideas as regards the influencing of the children 
in their charge. As to the influencing of the women’s vote, 
Hitler has created a group of German Women of the Red Swastika. 
At the time of the Leipzig trial, attention both at home and 
abroad was much concerned with the possibility of the contamina- 
tion of the Reichswehr by means of the cell system. It seems, 
however, that the young officers concerned were over-zealous, and 
that the real policy of the party is to establish friendly relations 
with the police and the army by means of personal contact and 
the distribution of their literature. There can be no doubt that 
many of the younger officers are, from patriotic motives, personally 
in sympathy with the aims of the party. 

Although stress is laid on the power of the spoken word, it 
goes without saying that propaganda literature is not neglected ; 
the party owns and runs a growing number of daily newspapers 
and an illustrated weekly. Its central organ, the Vdlkische 
Beobachter of Munich, at present has a circulation of more than 
165,000, a figure which not only compares well with the circulation 
of the older German papers, but which also places it among the 
most successful. 

So much for the organisation of the party. Let me now 
explain its programme. In the preamble it is declared that the 
object of the party is the “ re-creation of our nation in the racial, 
political, economic and cultural sense ’’—“ our struggle is devoted 
to the deliverance of our people.” The programme consists of 
twenty-five points; it was adopted by a party meeting as early 
as the 25th February, 1920, and later on announced by Hitler to 
be unchangeable. Its author is Gottfried Feder. 


Point I demands that all people of German race shall be united by 
the right of self-determination in one Great-Germany. 
Point II demands equal rights for the German people in their 
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relations with other States; it also demands the cancellation of the 
Peace Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain. 

Point III demands sufficient land and territory (colonies) for the 
nourishment of our people and for the settlement of the surplus 
population. 

Points IV to X deal with the German citizen. Only those of German 
blood can be German citizens, therefore no Jew can be a citizen; those 
who are not entitled to citizenship may live in Germany under regula- 
tions for aliens. German citizens alone may hold public office. The 
State shall be held responsible for safeguarding the means of existence 
of the population ; in the event of the country being unable to maintain 
the whole population, aliens (non-citizens) shall be deported. Any 
further immigration of non-Germans is to be forbidden, and all non- 
Germans who immigrated since the 2nd August, 1914, are to be com- 
pelled to leave the country forthwith. All citizens enjoy equal rights 
and equal duties, and the first duty of every citizen is to do constructive 
work. This latter stipulation connects up with the economic part of 
the programme, which in Point XI demands the abolition of unearned 
incomes. 

The next points are devoted to the abolition of what they term 
“the tyranny of interest’ (Zinsknechtschaft). Ali private fortunes 
made in the last War shall be confiscated; all trusts are to be taken 
over by the Government; and all business concerns shall institute 
profit-sharing schemes. All department stores shall be taken over by 
the municipalities and shall be rented to small retailers, and both the 
State and the municipalities shall give the strictest preference in their 
own buying to the small retailer. Agrarian reform shall be instituted 
and a law be enacted for the confiscation of land (the vagueness of this 
term having roused the opposition of the peasants, Hitler later explained 
that only land owned by usurers is meant), abolition of the rent system 
and prohibition of speculation in land values. Those guilty of crimes 
against the welfare of the nation, such as usurers, profiteers, etc., are 
to be condemned to death. The materialistic world order of Roman 
Law shall be replaced by a German Common Law. Every intelligent 
and diligent young German must be given the chance of higher educa- 
tion, if necessary at the expense of the State. The State shall foster 
the health of the community by protecting the health of mothers and 
young children; by prohibition of child labour; and by enacting a law 
rendering obligatory gymnastics and sports. 

Point XXII requires the abolition of the present professional army 
and the substitution of a Citizen Army. 

Point XXIII deals with the Press, regulating that all editors and 
contributors to German papers must be of German race. It shall be 
prohibited by law that any alien shall possess shares in a German 
newspaper or other means of influencing their policy. Infraction of 
this law shall be punished by the suppression of the newspaper con- 
cerned and the expulsion of the aliens. Newspapers which offend 
against the public welfare shall be suppressed, and all tendencies in 
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art or literature which exercise a destructive influence are to be com- 
batted by law. 

Point XXIV lays down that there shall be freedom of religion in so 
far as the religions do not endanger the moral feelings of the Germanic 
race, and declares that the party combats the Jewish materialistic 
spirit within and without us (whatever that may mean !), and maintains 
that the permanent rehabilitation of our nation can only be attained 
from within on the basis of community interest before selfish interest. 

Point XXV concludes the programme with the demand for a 
strong Central Government of the Reich and for the unrestricted 
authority of the political central Parliament over the whole Reich; 
and, for the States, the creation of Chambers organised according to 
professions. The leaders of the party promise—these are the final 
words—that they will, if necessary, sacrifice their lives for the intro- 


duction of this programme. 


That much in this programme may appeal to the superficially 
minded and the politically ignorant is evident. It is intentionally 
ambiguous in order to permit the agitators to adapt their argu- 
ments to their audience; this they do with considerable ability 
and without the smallest regard for scruples. I would remind 
you that this programme dates from 1920, and that therefore 
certain party aims of to-day are not to be found in it. The 
party is to-day, of course, strictly Fascist and republican, whereas 
in Bavaria in 1920 there was still a strong sentiment in favour of 
the restoration of Rupprecht. In one of their leaflets it is 
explained that their struggle is directed against Marxism, is anti- 
parliamentarian and anti-mammonistic. The abolition of “ the 
tyranny of interest ’’ and the principle of community before 
selfish interest are said to be the corner-stones of their gospel. 

In some of his leaflets Feder pretends to explain exactly what 
he means by “ the tyranny of interest,’’ but the phrase remains 
still as ambiguous as ever. In his pamphlet Der deutsche Staat, 
for example, he says that the State and the nation should be freed 
from the obligation to pay interest on the loans of high finance, 
and he suggests that the Reichsbank and the central banks should 
be nationalised. He also proposes that the financing of all public 
works shall be undertaken not by the issue of loans, but by the 
issue of treasury bonds without interest He further proposes 
the establishment of an economic bank for the issue of loans 
without interest. In regard to taxation, he promises the abolition 
of indirect taxes and, in general, a more equitable system. Of 
Feder’s programme, which I may remind you is the official 
programme of the party, more than 80,000 copies have been sold. 
In the activities of the party the written programme, however, 
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plays a less important part than the agitation itself. Their 
system of organised agitation is, indeed, of considerable interest. 

In his personal directions to his followers, Hitler has required 
them to appeal rather to the heart than to the head of their 
audiences; they must run down everything connected with the 
present order in the Reich, and promise an entirely new order of 
things, a new Reich, the “ Third Reich.” His well-trained and 
enthusiastic speakers obey these instructions to the letter; the 
S.A. men distributed amongst the crowd applaud or interrupt, 
according to instructions, at the mention of a given phrase, and 
thus great mass meetings are roused to fury or to fits of enthusiasm 
as the occasion demands. Mass suggestion is, indeed, their chief 
weapon, and the Nazi orators appear to their naive audiences 
in the rdle of romantic deliverers. This appeal is particularly 
effective when the audience contains a large percentage of women, 
many of them young, or suffering acutely from the effects of 
the economic crisis. After the re-organisation of the party by © 
Hitler, a system of concentrated propaganda was inaugurated 
and a regular barrage of agitation trained upon chosen districts ; 
meeting followed meeting, with repeated processions and all the 
paraphernalia of electioneering campaigns: later they became 
strong enough to maintain a permanent campaign on the whole 
front. They themselves claim that in 1928 more than 20,000 mass 
meetings were held throughout the Reich, and that by the end of 
1929 the average number of meetings in all Germany totalled 
sixty per day. 

Such campaigns are, of course, very costly; according to 
official estimates the Nazis spent, during the last General Election, 
sixteen million marks. How are these enormous sums raised ? 
I must warn you that on this subject there are many rumours in 
circulation in Germany—for instance, to the effect that the party 
is being subsidised by Mussolini. The Italian Dictator is, of 
course, the idol of all good Nazis, and if their party ever came to 
power they would seek at once an alliance with Italy; but, in 
spite of the fact that the Hitlerites have very vigilant opponents 
in Germany, it has never been proved that money has really 
been received from Italy. It appears that in 1923 they were 
successful in raising comparatively small sums in Switzerland, 
because at that time, as a consequence of inflation, Germany was 
threatened with chaos which, it was feared, might spread to 
Germany’s neighbours. This, I venture to say, is one more small 
instance of the fatuous policy of all Germany’s neighbours during 
the five years which succeeded the War; too often the tendency 
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was to assist the worst enemies of both Germany and other 
nations by mistrusting the struggling new democratic and 
republican element. Another rumour has it that funds were 
supplied by Henry Ford for reasons of personal anti-Semitism, 
but this may almost certainly be considered a calumny against 
Ford. There is much talk in Germany that large sums have been 
supplied by German industrial leaders, but in this respect also 
we must be cautious. No doubt certain subventions have been 
paid by industry—for instance, by Kirdorf of the Ruhr and by 
certain industrialists in Saxony—but the bulk of the money spent 
by the party was certainly raised by the party itself, not only by 
means of ordinary subscriptions, but also by donations from 
wealthy members of the party and by the sale of tickets to its 
meetings. As regards this latter method, one must realise that 
men like Hitler, Goebbels, etc., have now acquired the fame, as 
well as the temperament, of operatic stars, and people in the 
larger cities are not only willing to pay the usual admission fee of 
one mark, but for better seats will even go as high as five, six or 
more marks. 

It may be asked how it is that in a great country like Germany 
propaganda so superficial and unscrupulous can have such success. 
It is an open question whether political hysteria is confined, in 
these days, to Germany; personally I think we have no monopoly 
of it. But I also venture to think that it is still little realised 
abroad that the present wave hits Germany after a decade of 
unprecedented difficulty and suffering. One must remember that 
practically every German knows what it is to be faced with 
starvation; that most of the youngsters in the Nazi army to-day 
were, at the time of'the War, just hungry children. After the 
turmoil of the Revolution came the chaos of the inflation period, 
when all the middle class saw their savings vanish, and every 
working man found his wages had become valueless before even he 
had time to transform them into food. Then followed the painful 
process of rationalisation, with the consequent closing down of 
factories and the discharge of thousands of employees. On top 
of this has come the world economic crisis, naturally more felt in 
Germany on account of her previous sufferings and rendered more 
acute by the necessity of the Reparation payments; and during 
all this period of internal distress the national feelings of the 
German people were harried by the oppression of the Occupation 
and, for a time, of the Ruhrinvasion. I think it must be admitted 
that these factors taken together must provide a fertile soil for 
chauvinists. In other words, after generations of a paternalistic 
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social and political system, Germany has found herself forced 
through a course of parliamentarism which most other nations 
have taken incomparably longer to assimilate, and that, too, 
during a period of unprecedented domestic and external difficulties. - 

It is true that we have lately had the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land, which should have been, and indeed was, considered by all 
sober-minded people as a great success for the Stresemann policy. 
Under normal conditions this would have been an encouragement 
to the German nation, but unfortunately it came too late, and, 
in addition, when it came it coincided with the world crisis; and 
the world crisis followed close upon the publication of the Young 
Plan, which the Hitlerites had strenuously opposed, predicting 
that its acceptance would throw Germany into economic chaos. 
Thusthey wereenabled to make capital of the world crisis insupport 
of their previous allegations, and those of us who had declared 
that the Young Plan would provide an impetus to economic 
recovery and permit the very necessary reduction of taxation 
were said to be wilful misleaders of the public; in fact, they style 
us “ Young criminals.”’ 

Practically every German citizen is suffering from the present 
economic crisis, and the Nazis promise help to everybody. To 
the millions of black-coated workers, to the artisans, to the small 
retailers and shopkeepers, to the petty officials, to struggling small 
industrialists and to the students of the universities faced by a glut 
in the professional labour market—to all they hold out the 
promise of a new heaven and a new earth. 

In the first part of my address I mentioned that the National- 
Socialist speakers were quick to adapt their arguments to the 
audience which they happened to be addressing. When they are 
speaking to the white-collar proletariat who view with envy the 
large salaries paid to their directors, they will talk of profit- 
sharing schemes; when it is the small shopkeepers to whom they 
are speaking, they exploit their fear of their big rivals, the depart- 
ment stores, and promise that the latter shall be taken over by the 
community and divided among the small retailers. Since the 
War the plight of agriculture in Germany has become increasingly 
serious, and the majority of farmers have been obliged to raise 
mortgages; the Nazi appeal to this class, therefore, is to talk about 
the tyranny of interest and to promise that a Nationalist-Socialist 
Government would educate the people to use chiefly German 
agrarian products. The universities are all overflowing with 
students, many of whom have no chance of finding employment 
in the profession they have chosen. To these young people the 
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Nazis say that this situation is only due to the fact that the 
present system is rotten and that the plums of office are to-day 
only given through parliamentary favouritism and influence. 
The same language is used to seduce the large army of petty 
officials. When it is the industrialists with whom they are 
dealing, they speak of the danger of Bolshevism; but, on the 
other hand, when addressing meetings with a large labour element, 
they use the ordinary Socialist arguments. When they are 
speaking to the remnants of those who were powerful in the old 
days and who now compose the large mass of dispossessed, such 
as the officer class, they lay the penury of their audience at the 
door of the new régime, declaring it to be the fault of democracy 
and the Treaty of Versailles. And wherever they speak and to 
whomever they speak they never cease to emphasise that Germany 
was dishonoured by the Peace Treaty, that she still suffers under 
the moral stigma of the war-guilt clauses, and that the German 
nation is enslaved for several generations by the crushing burden 
of reparations. You may well understand that this argument 
has its appeal to every section of the community. Throughout 
the country the National-Socialist campaign has really had the 
success indicated by the elections, and some agricultural districts 
are now completely dominated by the Nazis. 

In the election campaign they had several allies—for instance, 
and above all, the lack of co-ordination and absence of ideals 
among the old bourgeois parties which reduced them to impotence 
and inactivity. Another ally was the breakdown of the parlia- 
mentary system under the present method of representation; it 
was, indeed, sickening for all of us who cared about the welfare of 
the country to see the pettiness of party intrigue and bargaining 
whenever there was a Government crisis, or when any important 
decision had to be arrived at. Another source of general disgust 
ably exploited by the Nazis was the wave of municipal and other 
scandals which had come to light in Berlin and elsewhere, and 
many of which dated from the inflation period. The use made of 
the distress caused by the world crisis has already been referred to, 
and its importance cannot be exaggerated; the unemployment 
resulting from it was ascribed by the Nazis wholly to the Young 
Plan. 

In addition to this, perhaps their highest trump card was 
Germany’s position in the family of nations. Before I read you 
Hitler’s impressive election manifesto, I venture to ask you to try 
to hear it with the ears of a German who has lived through the 
last decade, who is not perhaps more politically informed than his 
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opposite number abroad, but to whom all the points mentioned 
are at least vivid memories. In his manifesto Hitler says— 


“With lies the Revolution was inspired, with lies the Armistice 
was offered to us, with lies the necessity for surrendering the navy was 
foisted upon us, with lies Germany was induced to give her signature 
to the so-called Peace Treaty of Versailles, with lies our people were led 
into the Dawes Pact, with lies we were induced to sign Locarno and lies, 
lies and yet more lies have now given us the Young Plan. Germany 
has been doped with illusion after illusion, Spa, Brussels, Versailles, 
Geneva, Paris, London, Locarno, The League of Nations, and now the 
Young Plan—all were illusions, and under the curse of these illusions 
Germany has lost her freedom, she has lost her moral prestige and, 
having no longer any political honour, she has now even sacrificed her 
economic substance. Germany [cries Hitler] has dishonoured herself 
for the sake of these illusions, and the hatred of our enemies has éven 
increased, whilst their greed remains as insatiable as ever.”’ 


Undoubtedly the economic and political situation of Germany 
helped the National-Socialists to their success, but it is also 
beyond dispute that this success would not have been so great 
but for the arguments which they were able to put forward with 
some show of reason against Germany’s foreign policy. 

It is difficult to say with anything like certainty from what 
section of the community Hitler received the bulk of his new 
votes, but it seems that the majority of these supporters are to be 
found in the small middle-class and among the younger generation. 
On the other hand, there can be no doubt that many voted 
last time for Hitler out of sheer disgust with the other parties and 
from a desire to register an opposition vote. 

What now of the future? What of the possible effects on 
Germany and the world at large of this startling phenomenon? 
One of the first questions which arise is whether Hitler is likely to 
try to grasp the reins of power by force. Personally I do not 
think so, for he must realise that a Putsch would again line up the 
Reichswehr and the police against him. If, however, the order of 
the State breaks down, which we trust is unlikely to happen, then 
Hitler might attempt to pose as the representative of law and 
order. There are to-day over three million unemployed in 
Germany; many fear that during the winter this number will 
considerably increase. We are sometimes apt to forget that 
people will not to-day consent to starve quietly as they did in the 
Middle Ages. Obviously the Government must then find means 
to feed the people. But this is not easy in view of the present 
financial plight of the German Reich. However, the more likely 
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danger which I see, speaking as a democrat, is that the Govern- 
ment, being unable to bring its own parties into association with 
the Social-Democrats, may be tempted to form an unholy alliance 
with the Nazis. One of the leaders of the National-Socialists has 
already laid down the terms on which they would insist, in return 
for support of the Government, and they include control of the 
Ministries of the Interior and of the Reichswehr. If that should 
happen, they would, of course, hold the power within the State; 
to what extent responsibility of office and the necessity of collabor- 
ation with other parties would tone down their programme would 
remain to be seen. At the moment, however, this eventuality 
does not seem probable, for the Osservatore Romano has declared 
that no good Catholic may become a member of the National- 
Socialist Party. As to whether their accession to power by this 
or other means could be construed as a danger to peace, I am myself 
emphatically of the opinion that it could not. The Nazis make all 
the use possible of arguments touching external policy and treat- 
ment, but, in point of fact, these are only catch-words : their real 
aim is to overthrow the present democratic system in Germany. 
In addition, the great majority of the German people know too well 
that modern war would spell universal destruction : even Luden- 
dorff, whom I may describe as an ultra-Racist, is now a pacifist. 
As regards the existence of democracy in Germany, the move- 
ment is certainly a danger. It is even more serious as a symptom 
—the symptom of the disintegration of the political system and 
social conditions in Germany. If the old bourgeois parties no 
longer have any driving force, it is because they have lost their 
right to exist. In fact the middle class has ceased to exist. We 
have between thirty-two and thirty-three million breadwinners 
in the country, 90 per cent. of whom earn less than {10 (200 marks) 
per month. Of the sixty-five million Germans, only 2} millions 
possess a fortune of more than {250 (5000 marks), and only 
seventy-nine thousand possess a fortune of more than {£5000 
(100,000 marks), so that to all intents and purposes the middle 
class has disappeared, and Germany tends to become increasingly 
a country of unevenly distributed wealth. We all know that 
figures may be made to say anything; those I have just given, 
however, can easily be confirmed by anybody who will take the 
trouble to look into German life. This, then, is the real danger, 
and it is one which should be better realised both at home and 
abroad. In fallow lands weeds push apace, and National-Socialism 
is just such a weed as onemay expect from present social conditions 
in Germany. 
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Summarised record of Discussion. 
A MEMBER asked in what relation the Stah/helm stood to the Nazis. 


HERR VON DEWALL replied that they were not on good terms 
officially, and under the existing regulations members of the Stahlhelm 
might not be members of the National-Socialist Party, and vice versa ; 
in fact, however, many of the young members of the Stah/helm were 
Nazis. 


A MEMBER asked what was the relation between the Nazis and 
Herr Hugenburg; if the National-Socialists were the strongest party 
outside the Social Democrats; and if there was likely to be any real 
danger to parliamentary government as a result of possible changes in 
representation at the next elections for the Prussian Diet. 


HERR von DEWALL replied that Hugenburg and Hitler continued 
in the alliance which they formed at the time of the plebiscite on the 
Young Plan, an alliance which appeared to him very much like one 
between a lamb and a wolf. 

The National-Socialists had a more powerful organisation than the 
Social Democrats, and an astonishing enthusiasm, which would be 
better devoted to a worthier cause. 

The Prussian elections would take place in 1932, and this would be 
a very important year. If these elections led to the overthrow of the 
Braun régime, which had proved so successful in Prussia, it would 
affect the whole Reich. As long as there was real democracy in Prussia, 
Germany would be protected against any violent extremism. 


Mr. H. Wirson Harris asked whether Herr von Dewall shared the 
Chairman’s depressing estimate of the state of Europe, and whether he, 
too, thought war was imminent or likely to be initiated by Germany. 
Had the Nazis any special policy regarding treaty revision, and if so, 
how far were they prepared to press it ? 


HERR VON DEwALt did not believe that war was imminent in 
Europe, though conditions in Europe had certainly become worse, 
primarily because the nations had become slack in their enthusiasm, 
confidence, and belief in the League of Nations. They were only 
concerned with their personal sorrows and the necessity of getting their 
daily bread; they were forgetting that peace was as important as their 
daily bread. Even if the Nazis came into office and Hitler became 
Reichskanzler, there would be no likelihood of an aggressive foreign 
policy. Since the elections had made Hitler leader of a powerful 
party, he had already modified his attitude, and was—if the audience 
would excuse him putting it plainly—eating out of the hand of Lord 
Rothermere and Gustave Hervé. The ideal of the Socialists was 
Mussolini, and Hitler would prove as peaceful as the Italian Dictator. 
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Treaty revision had an important place in the programme of the 
Hitlerites, but the programme played only a small part in the actual 
policy of the party. There was another question which was much more 
important for Germany—the question of disarmament. Germany was 
radically disarmed, and was surrounded by neighbours with huge 
armaments; she could not feel secure. The impatience of the German 
people at the delay over disarmament was growing considerably, and 
this, combined with the whole internal situation, compelled the German 
Government to press the matter more energetically at Geneva than had 
been done hitherto. 


THE RicHt REVEREND THE LorpD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER said 
those who had heard Sir Austen Chamberlain’s Page Memorial Lecture 
would feel with the Chairman how grave the situation in Europe was. 
The fact that the movement for peace and disarmament had been 
arrested during the past year quite justified the Chairman’s use of the 
word “humiliation.” The nations of Europe pledged themselves to 
disarmament when they disarmed Germany, and the pledge had not 
been fulfilled. The lecturer had said that the Hitlerites were anti- 
parliamentarian ; he would like to ask whether this would mean that 
if they came to power they would institute a régime practically identical 
with that of Mussoliniin Italy? He had also mentioned that they were 
against the League of Nations and classified it in their programme 
among the so-called lies and delusions. This feeling was no doubt 
shared by many other groups in Germany. He had met German 
friends at an international conference in Switzerland during the summer, 
and had detected in their attitude what seemed a belief that Germany 
could never ultimately regain her rights except through another war. 
He hoped this was not the opinion entertained throughout large 
circles in Germany. 


HERR von DEWALL said that if the National-Socialists came to 
power without the help of a coalition, they would certainly imitate the 
Fascist régime of Italy and would establish a dictatorship. If, how- 
ever, they had to enter a coalition with other parties, they would have 
to tone down their programme, no doubt with the intention of climbing 
up again. The programme of the National-Socialists was furiously 
anti-League, but Mussolini also did not make complimentary speeches 
about it, and yet Signor Grandi and other Fascists went to Geneva, 
and Mussolini himself had put in an appearance at Locarno as soon as 
he understood it would be a success. It would be quite interesting to 
see Herr Hitler at Geneva. 

The last speaker was probably right in his feeling that many Germans 
believed that a revision of the Treaties and all that it implied could not 
be brought about by peaceful means, but that certainly did not mean 
they would go to war over it. Even Ludendorff, as he had said pre- 
viously, had become a pacifist, as could be seen from his articles pub- 
lished in his Volkswarte, which was sometimes a rather funny paper. 
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In these articles Ludendorff warned the German people against a future 
war, which he shows would mean complete destruction of the German 
wealth and of the German nation. The Germans knew, perhaps 
better than any others, that modern warfare would mean universal 
destruction. The German nation was thoroughly peaceful, in spite of 
the talk of the Steel-helmets and other militarists who would never 
learn. 


Mr. H. W. Nevinson asked whether any alliance was likely 
between the large party of Communists in Germany and the party of 
the Hitlerites. It was quite obvious that the programme of the 
Nazis coincided in many respects with that of the Bolsheviks, as, for 
example, the determination to destroy democracy and parliamentarian- 
ism and to abolish banks and interest. 


HERR VON DEWALL said an alliance of the two party organisations 
would be quite impossible, because the national instincts aroused by 
party agitation were much stronger than socialist ideas in the Hitler 
ranks. It was possible that a wing of the party, those who believed 
they were socialists in more than name, might enter into alliance with 
the Communists; this had, in fact, happened just before the elections, 
when a small group of men left Hitler to make common cause with the 
Communists. 


A Memeser asked if it was possible for Herr Hitler to be Chancellor 
of the Reich if his party came into power, since he was an Austrian. 


HERR VON DEWALL said he did not want to create the impression 
that he believed the Nazis would come into power, because he did not 
think they would. If they did, however, it would be quite possible 
for Hitler to become Reichskanzler, in spite of the fact that he was an 
Austrian. The Peace Treaty would not allow Germany and Austria 
to come together, but they had done so much more than many people 
realised. There had been Austrians as German statesmen who had 
never become German citizens, as, for instance, Hilferding. 


Mr. E. W. D. TENNANT said that, from Herr von Dewall’s connec- 
tion with the Frankftirter Zeitung, it had been obvious that the address 
would be strongly anti-Hitler. He would suggest that it would be 
fair if the Institute would also invite a member of the Hitler party to 
give the other side. He himself had visited Germany sixty times since 
the Armistice, and had many German friends, most of whom he found 
were becoming pro-Hitler. He had had opportunities of sending 
press-cuttings to Herr Hitler, and he had received a message that Herr 
Hitler regretted that almost the only politicians who went abroad and 
tried to get into touch with other European politicians were those of 
the Labour party. Herr Hitler had indicated that he would welcome 


an opportunity of getting into touch with leading British statesmen, 
C2 
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so that he might personally explain and reassure them as to his policy. 
Herr von Dewall had quoted the twenty-five points of the programme 
drawn up ten years before; since then Hitler’s whole outlook had 
changed enormously. For the next ten years he would be so occupied 
in putting Germany right he would give no cause for alarm by doing 
anything outside his own country. 


HERR VON DEWALL said he thought it would be a very good plan 
if Herr Hitler were invited to speak at the Institute. 


LiEuT.-COMMANDER WILLIAMS asked whether the South Tyrol 
question would not form a barrier between Hitler and Italy. 


HERR von DEWALL said the South Tyrol had ceased to exist as a 
question at issue between the German and Italian Fascists. The 
German Fascists had sacrificed the 250,000 Tyrolese for the sake of 
their friendship with the Italian Fascists. This, of course, gave the 
other parties in Germany the opportunity of pointing out that they 
were not as patriotic as they wished to appear. 


Mr. IsrAEL CoHEN drew attention to the anti-Semitic campaign 
of the National-Socialists. Their programme could be classified under 
three main headings—political, economic and racial. Since it was 
unlikely they could carry out these first two proposals during the 
next few years, they had been concentrating on the racial programme— 
a programme which aimed at inspiring the German people against a 
section of the community as loyal as any, which had made the same 
sacrifices during the War and had provided statesmen such as Rathenau 

. who had rendered considerable services to Germany. 

Reference had been made to the possible sources from which 
money was obtained by the National-Socialists, but the lecturer had 
not explained why the rumour arose that it was from Henry Ford. It 
had been due to Ford’s connection with The Dearborn Independent, the 
most vitriolic of anti-Semitic newspapers, and the articles which 
appeared in this paper slandering the Jews had been reproduced in 
certain German newspapers. When Henry Ford had been made to 
understand he had been misled, he had publicly expressed his regrets 
and severed his connection with the paper. 

The Nazis had not confined themselves to persecuting the Jews 
while living, but had also violated Jewish cemeteries; since 1923 there 
had been ninety-six cemeteries violated in the most ghoulish fashion. 
The local authorities had tried from time to time to put a stop to the 
abuse, but without any success. Recently at Trebnitz thirty-six 
tombstones had been broken and mutilated and painted with the 
swastica symbol of the Nazis. 




















COMMUNISM AS A WORLD FORCE 


Address given at the Institute on December 2nd, 1930 
By Proressor H. J. LAskI 
Mr. CLEMENT JONES, C.B., in the Chair. 


I ADDRESS an audience of this kind with very considerable 
trepidation, particularly upon a subject of this nature. I am not 
professionally a Communist, and for that reason I realise, perhaps 
more vividly than people on either side of the debate, that it is a 
subject that tends, on the whole, to be analysed in terms of 
invective rather than in terms of substantial argument. I am a 
purely academic person, without undue influence in the practical 
outcome of hypotheses; you will therefore pardon me if I 
approach this theme essentially in terms of what Communism 
seeks to be, and if I analyse its nature, and what I take to be its 
consequences, without regard to whether goodness or badness is 
involved in them. It is not improbable that my audience will 
contribute the technical connotation of the results; I am satisfied 
to remain as a person mainly concerned with the principles that 
have to be discussed. 

May I begin with definitions? I understand by Communism 
two things : in the first place, an ideal, and in the second place, a 
method. Its ideal, as I understand it, is the production of a 
society in which there are no classes, because the means of pro- 
duction and distribution are owned in common. By its method 
I understand the insistence that a social revolution will occur in 
different states, and ultimately in the world as a whole, and that 
this social revolution will, in the long run, achieve the ideal of 
communism by means of the dictatorship of the proletariat as the 
effective instrument of change. 

Taking that ideal and that method, I want to inquire into the 
fundamental assumptions of Communism before I seek to analyse 
its strategy on the one hand and its consequences on the other. 
I think if one approaches its problems without bias its assumptions 
are simple and straightforward. 

In the first place, there is its philosophy of history, which is 
most simply described as the materialist philosophy of history 
and, arising out of that philosophy, a theory of the State essentially 
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different in nature from the classical theory of the State; finally, 
there is an almost psychological or religious belief in an economic 
theory about which I propose to say little, because I do not 
consider that either its consequences or its assumptions are 
fundamental to the Communist theory. 

Let me take the materialist interpretation of history. It is 
the argument that the ideas of any age, the character of its 
institutions, its fundamental assumptions, are the outcome of the 
system of production which obtains at the given time; that if 
you know how goods and services are produced and distributed 
in that age, you will also know the way in which the character of 
the age is determined. 

Let me illustrate. In the seventeenth century, after a long 
struggle, England passed the Toleration Act of 1693. If you read 
the classical books upon that period, you will read the explanation 
that Englishmen had tired of the discussion of religious founda- 
tions, and men like Chillingworth and the ever-memorable John 
Hales explained that Christianity was a doctrine of love, which 
could not be used as an instrument of persecution ; in consequence, 
after a long struggle, men decided that a religion of love was 
incompatible with the persecution of dissenters, and that the 
argument for toleration was unanswerable. Those who hold the 
materialist interpretation of history take a simpler and, to me, 
more intelligible point of view. They say that the majority of 
the nonconformists were employers of labour, and that if they 
were persecuted, the consequence was loss of employment and of 
foreign trade, while the Dutch prospered across the water where 
toleration prevailed; that Englishmen, to whom the disappearance 
of trade is always in the nature of a national tragedy, rationalised 
their view of toleration and agreed that, for the prosperity of the 
nation, the nonconformists could be permitted to indulge in their 
quite obviously damnable theories. 

Or take the emancipation of women: Mary Wollstonecraft 
in 1793 said almost everything that was to be said in favour of 
the emancipation of women, and what she left unsaid was said by 
John Stuart Mill in 1868; yet the majority of Englishmen were 
convinced that the emancipation of women was not merely a 
fitting subject for humour, but also a subject about which no one 
could speculate favourably without approaching dangerously 
near to the confines of immorality. After the year 1900 women 
went increasingly into industry and, particularly in the years of 
war, engaged in wholesale fashion in industrial life. When 1918 
came it was no longer even a subject of controversy as to whether 
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they were to be politically emancipated or not. The argument 
that had been intellectually established fifty years before then 
commended itself to the politicians of the time. 

The thesis of the materialist interpretation of history seems to 
me, in its large outline though not in its particular details, a thesis 
that is unanswerable. Granted that we know the character and 
the way in which goods and services are produced, we can say 
what the character of the given State will be. We can show that 
if the instruments of production are confined to the possession of 
a few, then the ideals of justice will serve the interest of that few. 
If the instruments of production are in the hands of the mass of 
the community, the ideals of justice will be so defined as to serve 
the interests of the mass of the community. 

When we come to the Communist theory of the State we 
approach more difficult and more debatable ground. In the 
classical theory the State realises itself in terms of the impartial 
activity of an impartial entity; it is uniquely concerned with our 
well-being, and all that we are and may become the State seeks to 
define in terms of its impartial desire to serve each of us. The 
Communist inquires if that is really so. Is not, in fact, the 
operation of the State confined to serving, on the whole, the well- 
being of that minority which possesses property? Is it not a fact 
that those who in each generation dominate the State are those 
who possess economic power? Is not the State necessarily attuned 
to serving the interest of that small class? Is not what we call 
the State the executive of the capitalistic class, and does not that 
executive organise the operation of its activities in order that the 
well-being of that minority may best be served ? 

If there is—as to-day there clearly is—an unequal answer to 
demand in terms of laws that are tilted to the advantage of a few, 
is not a necessary consequence an unequal share in the toil of life 
as there is an unequal share in its gains? Does the adjective 
“constitutional” in English life mean anything more, when it is 
analysed, than pleasing to the government of the day, and does 
“ unconstitutional ’’ mean anything more, in fact, than unpleasing 
to the government of the day ? 

When you analyse judicial decisions on matters like employers’ 
liability, the law of conspiracy, trade union law, is it not on the 
whole obvious that there is an inarticulate major premise in the 

minds of the English judiciary which makes them interpret 
statutes so as to serve the interests of the capitalist State? What 
is called high spirits in an undergraduate on Boat Race night in 
the West End is called disorderly conduct east of Temple Bar. 
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What in the East End of London is called petty larceny, is called 
neurasthenic disturbance in the West End. 

Are we not entitled to draw the inference that the essentially 
equal claim upon the common stock, which is the thesis of demo- 
cratic society, cannot be realised as long as the goods of the state 
are controlled by a minority and this capitalistic ideology is tilted 
to the advantage of that minority? Until we break the power of 
this capitalist class, and transfer the control of that upon which its 
authority depends to a State that is genuinely interested in the 
well-being of the whole, until, in Rousseau’s phrase, we “ force the 
majority to be free,’ what hope is there for the well-being of the 
whole ? 

If we are entitled to make assumptions of that kind; if we 
watch the operation of a community which never surrenders to 
the well-being of the whole unless it must; which only grants 
concessions when in the last analysis it is forced to grant con- 
cessions; if we remember that this community is, broadly speak- 
ing, characterised by that Machiavellian comment, “ Men will 
rather forgive the death of their relatives than the confiscation 
of their relatives’ property’; then can we expect that the class 
asked to surrender its power will do so willingly and by the 
ordinary processes of democratic government? Is not democratic 
government, broadly speaking, no more than a sham? Can a 
purely political democracy, in which each man is said to count for 
one and no man for more than one, be taken as a reality by those 
who analyse what in fact we find in political life ? 

If the mere operation of the political machine does not result 
in transferring effective economic power, which determines 
political power, to the great majority; if men do not have an 
equal claim upon the common good as a result of the operation 
of the political machinery; if no class of men in history has ever 
parted with the reins of political power except as a result of heavy 
fighting; how then can we expect a solution of social questions 
except in terms of violence ? 

If we can only expect a solution, granted our past experience, 
in terms of violence, is it not our business as a proletariat to 
prepare for the inevitable day? Must we not by the same logic 
of circumstances prepare ourselves to demand power by right, 
when the conflict for possession of power arises to seize the 
machinery of government, and to operate it for our own ends? 
Is anything more futile than to live as the social democratic 
parties live, as very notably the English Labour party lives, in the 
pathetic belief that it will be able to enact Utopia by the use of 
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the parliamentary machine, when if anything in the world is clear, 
it is that the moment the Labour party in office seriously confronts 
the citadel of capital, the advance guard of that capitalistic 
citadel will come out and destroy the effective authority of the 
Labour Government ? 

It follows there must be constructed in the State a revolutionary 
party, that this revolutionary party must be prepared to take over 
the reins of power, that it can only maintain itself in office as a 
result of dictatorship, that the strategy of dictatorship is the 
organised control of the whole machinery of social life: religion, 
which is merely the opium of the people; education, which is the 
clear foundation upon which the minds of the people may be 
controlled; the whole of the social services, which in their pre-War 
form could not be trusted to serve the revolutionary State; the 
army, which is now the mere executive army of the capitalist 
class; the navy, the air force, and other matters of that kind. 
That dictatorship, being a revolutionary dictatorship, will deal 
with all opposition so as to annihilate its consequences. 

This will be merely a transition stage, which may last ten, 
twenty or fifty years, according to the enthusiasm of the particu- 
lar community. When men have accepted the fundamental 
thesis of Communism, we may enter that Communist State of which 
the only thing one can say with real knowledge is, that its founda- 
tion will be: “‘ from each according to his powers, to each accord- 
ing to his needs.” To go beyond that is to indulge in Utopia- 
making, aud the Communist is a realist not prepared to indulge 
in Utopian expectations. 

Upon this foundation, let me try to indicate briefly what I 
gather to be the strategy of Communism, and then let me turn to 
the question of its strength and of its weakness. 

The fundamental root of the Communist position is an organisa- 
tion which, even in the seclusion of academic life, I have been 
able to gather is not wholly popular among English citizens— 
the Communist International. Perhaps I may say that, whatever 
the theoretical and political witness of the Communist Inter- 
national is, it seems to me brilliantly conceived and almost equally 
brilliant in its operation. The way in which its national entities 
are articulated to the whole; the way in which it is able to produce 
what appears to the outsider some new kind of miracle—unity of 
outlook; the way in which its knowledge of what has to be done 
extends over the whole of the civilised globe, with a certitude to 
which the ordinary observer is unable to pretend—that surely 
is an object for our admiration. The way in which it has crushed 
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out disunity in each national movement and, here on a large scale, 
there in a minute way, has been able to penetrate the workshops 
of the country and to build up, cell by cell, nuclei of communist 
propaganda, particularly in times of national distress or crisis, 
so that in a great crisis they may have very real and widespread 
influence, is extraordinary. The way in which it is able to 
discredit among the working classes the normal operation of the 
social democratic party, by demanding on behalf of the proletariat 
always more than the social democratic parties are prepared to 
grant, is a strategy of which it is difficult to be too eulogistic. 

Mr. MacDonald explains that the “ genuinely seeking work ”’ 
clause must be continued, and Mr. Pollitt that £4 a week is the 
necessary minimum wage of an unemployed worker. If you and 
I were unemployed workers and had the choice of the rate of pay 
Mr. MacDonald proposes and the rate of pay Mr. Pollitt recom- 
mends to those who come under his influence, discounting the 
economic technicalities of the problem and the actual amount 
that the State finds in its possession, I think we should, in our 
distress, find Mr. Pollitt’s outlook much more attractive than the 
outlook of the Prime Minister. 

Similarly in relation to the rate of wages. It is easy for the 
Communist on the platform to point out how many men and 
women in England are, in Mr. Tawney’s admirable phrase, 
“living several men’s lives and eating several men’s dinners ”’ ; 
to compare those who have been careful in the selection of their 
parents, and the consequences which attach to skill in that choice, 
with those who have been careless in that function; to point out, 
in our society, the absence of correlation between effort and 
reward, and the way in which the unequal distribution of power 
has caused a complete absence of what we call the ordinary 
canons of justice. Nothing is easier than for the Communist to 
outbid the social democratic parties, and so to jeopardise the hold 
they possess on the working classes as a whole. 

Or again, their effort to penetrate the armed forces of the 
Crown. It is a difficult adventure in England, because on the 
whole we pay the armed forces well, and their pensions are some- 
thing they are not prepared to jeopardise. But in Germany, even 
in France, in Italy, in Bulgaria, in Rumania, in Hungary, the 
penetration of the armed forces by propaganda is an adventure 
which, if it has its dangers, has also its exhilaration. 

Its efforts in agrarian communities to separate the poor 
peasant from the rich peasant, and to represent the latter as the 
enemy of the former, is notable, and it has not been without its 
obvious successes. 
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The way in which in Italy, and the whole world over, it has 
been able to argue its sympathy with nationalist movements and 
to insist, if I may put it in language which, to me at least, carries 
its peculiar meaning, that ‘‘ Codlin is the friend and not Short,” 
has had an influence in China, in India, and in the Near East, the 
consequence of which is growing wherever the western world is 
unskilful and unimaginative in dealing with the peculiar theories 
that we call nationalism. 

When one remembers the novelty of the Communist Inter- 
national, when one remembers how deeply rooted the civilisation 
is with which it is in conflict, I think that our wonder ought not 
to be at the small ambit of its conquest but at the immensity of 
the impact it has succeeded in making upon the world of which 
we are part. 

What is the secret of its strength? In the first place the 
quality and spirit of those who form the Communist party the 
world over. When I try to explain the character of the Com- 
munist party, I am driven back upon organised religion as the 
only source from which a proper and fitting analogy can be 
drawn. I believe that the Communists, taken as a whole, may 
most fittingly be compared with the great Society of Jesus. The 
way in which its members are prepared to dare and sacrifice 
everything on behalf of the Communist party represents one of 
the most notable developments of modern times. Most of us 
feel about the party to which we belong as Lord Halifax felt when 
he said in 1694—“‘ Ignorance maketh a man enter into a party 
and shame preventeth him from leaving it.” The average spirit 
in the communist party is that of the religious devotee, who feels 
intensely that the more he sacrifices the more certain is his 
salvation. 

Secondly, its strength is the weakness of capitalism. The 
theoretical hold of capitalism upon the affection of the ordinary 
citizen of western civilisation is not one of the most striking 
features of modern life, and as capitalism, in its daily working, 
demands sarcifices from those who live by its operations, it pro- 
vides a method of increase for the Communist doctrine which, the 
greater the sacrifice, makes more certain the intensity of Com- 
nunist propaganda and the strength of the Communist hold. 

In the third place, we live in a world that has been devastated 
by the consequences of the War. Iam speaking as an Englishman 
to Englishmen, but were I a German, confronted with the con- 
sequences of the War, watching the efforts of the Allies to arrive 
at something which I gather is called disarmament, I should be 
tempted to feel that, if this is the post-War world to be organised 
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in terms of the almost permanent character of the Peace of 
Versailles, then the one chance of ultimate recovery lies in the 
possibility of a gamble for which Communism, and only Com- 
munism, provides a means. 

Again, take the position of the minorities, with so little to hope 
for and so much, in theoretical terms, to demand. If the League 
of Nations has nothing to offer minorities save what has happened 
recently in the Polish elections, for instance, then why not turn 
towards Moscow, feeling that in the attitude to minorities of 
Moscow there is a hope and a promise which the League of Nations 
is unable to offer ? 

Or take the slowness of political change in the Europe and 
America of to-day as compared with the revolutions that are 
happening in industrial technique, the inability to distribute the 
goods which are produced, the increasing lack of harmony between 
employers and employed. Does that not involve for the average 
observer who lives by the fruits of this system a feeling that the 
impact of capitalism is the maintenance and intensification of 
inequality, where justice and gold are convertible terms ? 

Again there is the problem of the East. The East changes 
so rapidly that it is now the unchanging West and the changing 
East, rather than the antithesis, of which we are entitled to speak. 
Bolshevism, whatever its defects, has atleast seen the consequences 
of what is happening in the East more clearly than ourselves and 
a western world which still believes in God’s own English, French, 
Germans, Americans, as the case may be, and considers the 
demands of the East in terms of what we think good for the East, 
instead of what is to be given to the East by the very nature of the 
new demands it is able to make. The East undoubtedly increas- 
ingly looks to Moscow, because of the failure of the West to see its 
demands in terms of the eminent dignity of human nature. 
Moscow has seen the claim of humanity, whatever race or colour, 
in terms that we have not wholly been able to appreciate. 

The weaknesses of Communism, at least to the academic 
outsider, are clear and notable. It is not pointing to revolution © 
for its own sake. It cries that the theories of Baboeuf and 
Blanqui have nothing whatever to offer, and that revolution is an 
art and science that must be set in proper scientific terms. 
“‘ What,” said Lenin himself, ‘“‘are the terms of a successful 
revolution?’ In the famous letter of April 1917, written by 
Lenin to a Communist friend in Petrograd, at the time when he 
was in hiding at Moscow, he made clear its implications. It is 
possible to operate a successful revolution if, firstly, the machinery 
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of government is in dissolution; if, in the second place, there is 
in the State a revolutionary class determined to take advantage of 
the failure of government machinery, a revolutionary party that 
is capable of leading that class, and a great leader, capable of 
directing, and directing autocratically and without question, the 
activities of that revolutionary party. 

I think it would be true to say that these conditions are 
now on the threshold of realisation, at least somewhere in western 
Europe. I think it is possible that the coming month may show 
that we are not far from conditions such as these, for example, 
in the new Germany. I think we are as far as possible from their 
realisation in France, in England, or even in Italy, but I venture 
to suggest that, though at the moment contingencies such as these 
appear remote, were a European war to break out (and no one 
save those incapable of dealing with realities can rule out the 
prospect and possibility of European war), then the conditions 
that Lenin foresaw would, at least in the defeated nations, 
immediately become a hypothesis of which everyone of us would 
have to take full account. 

In other words, the success of Communism depends upon the 
failure of the present State system. In so far as we are unable to 
guarantee security, in so far as we are unable to guarantee dis- 
armament in any realistic and effective way, in so far as we are 
moving towards war, we multiply the certainty of the thesis of 
communism becoming a commonplace of our generation. 

I do not venture to prophesy—the political scientist is not a 
speculator in historical futures—which way the balance of events 
is likely to lie. I would only, in conclusion, venture to suggest 
this: that the answer to Communism is the answer Macaulay 
made in the House of Commons in 1832, when he warned the 
House of Commons on that day against the rejection of the 
Reform Bill: “ ‘ Reform if you would preserve ’ is the watchword 
of great events.”’ 

We are met by a challenge, and if the challenge of modern 
Russia is met with anything that approximates to the realisation 
of its ideals, it will be able to show that a civilisation can be built 
upon motives unconcerned with the making of profit. The impact 
of that upon the civilisation of which we are a part will be an 
impact so profound that we cannot measure its consequences. 
It thus becomes our obligation to the heritage which is ours to 
show that the consequences of a capitalist civilisation, as translated 
into the daily fabric of ordinary men’s lives, is as compelling and 
attractive as that which stands as its antithesis. 
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The great mistake we make, particularly in England, is to 
confound the institutions to which we have grown accustomed 
with the necessary foundations of society. The experience of the 
world lies in other directions. Communism is a portent and a 
challenge; our business is to meet it in a spirit that is worthy 
of it. 


Summarised Record of Discussion : 


THE Hon. NEwTon W. RowELt, K.C., said he felt sure that every- 
one must agree with the speaker’s concluding observations. There 
was a tendency to think that by a display of force one could suppress 
a movement based upon ideas; history showed this could not be done. 
If the spread of Communism was to be prevented and existing institu- 
tions were to be preserved, it could only be done by expressing the 
ideals opposed to it in such a form that they would command the 
support of people in all ranks of society. 


Mrs. HAROLD WILLIAMS said that Communism as it had been 
applied during the past fifteen years was a different thing from the 
theoretical Communism to which she had been listening. The Third 
International had been born in Switzerland in time of war, in a small 
group of which Lenin was the leader. It was an interesting question 
to discover what it was that had converted this small body into a 
world-wide force. The speaker had said the success of Communism 
came from a readiness for sacrifice. These men in exile in small centres 
of Europe had not been successful in their time of sacrifice; it was not 
a time of sacrifice for them now they had gained power and were 
sitting on the throne of the Russian Tsar. The speaker had referred to 
minorities ; the Communists gave nothing to minorities ; they took from 
everybody. 

She also asked the difference between Socialist and Communist 
theory. The aims seemed to her the same—the State as the one master 
of production and distribution. In her view the State should be only 
an interpreter between individuals. 


Captain A. J. CAMPBELL said he believed the earliest known system 
of Communism was that of the Empire of the Incas in Peru. That 
system was a thoroughly good Communist system, but it was main- 
tained by force. Skipping five or six hundred years, one came to the 
greatest experiment in Communism the world had ever seen. That 
system also was maintained by force, purely and simply. He under- 
stood Professor Laski decried the use of force in meeting Communism 
and contended that it could be met by argument and the putting 
forward, on the part of the capitalist system, of something that people 
would consider better than what was offered by Communism. But the 
only way to meet force was by force. 
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Miss CARLTON referred to the Toleration Act and the emancipation 
of women which the speaker had mentioned as illustrating the argu- 
ment that economic necessity rather than a recognition of ideals was 
the basis of social movements, and contended that the failure of these 
ideals, when first propounded, could be explained by the fact that the 
world had not been ready for them and had to grow into a fit state to 
receive them. She thought that similarly the world might outgrow the 
selfishness which hindered the establishment of a society in which 
every man had an equal chance, a principle which every one would 
agree was just. Communism was a very beautiful ideal perversely 
turned about. 


Mr. A. L. KENNEDY, referring to the speaker’s apparent preference 
for the Bolshevik treatment of minorities as compared with the work 
done for minorities by the League of Nations, asked how Professor 
Laski would justify the brutal treatment of the Georgians, or the 
methods by which political minorities were simply put out of the way. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED asked if Professor Laski would give his own 
view of the materialist philosophy of history as, at the beginning of his 
lecture, he had tilted the scales somewhat unfairly in favour of the 
Communist thesis, by accrediting the materialist philosophy of history, 
the basis of the whole Marxist doctrine. In 1894 he had listened to a 
debate on the subject between Jean Jaurés and Paul Lafargue, the 
son-in-law of Marx, before a socialist audience in Paris. Jaurés had 
not only convinced the audience, but had silenced Lafargue. His 
main argument had been that, though it might be true that economic 
forces and the compulsion of circumstances led to the adoption of 
certain changes and reforms, all such changes had always been preceded 
by an idealist conception, a conception of justice, or a religious con- 
ception, which had prepared men’s minds to find a form that could give 
satisfaction to the ideal. All would agree with Professor Laski’s 
conclusion that the real test of western civilisation lay in its power to 
produce something better, something capable of withstanding the 
Communist onslaught. But, in dealing with Communism, one was not 
dealing with an abstract doctrine, but with an organised aggressive 
missionary State. Paul Scheffer, the author of Sieben Jahre Sowjet- 
union, a reprint of dispatches written for the Berliner Tageblatt from 
Ig2I to 1929, showed how he was originally favourable to the Soviet 
régime and had gradually been driven to the conclusion that it was 
incompatible with western civilisation, that its sole object was to force 
revolution upon the rest of the world, and that any German Government 
which aided the Russians would be preparing the suicide of Germany. 
He would be glad if the lecturer would explain in greater detail what 
particular line of defence western civilisation could adopt. 


Mr. YusurF ALI said the lecturer had taken the sting out of the 
discussion by saying he was dealing purely with the academic side of 
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Bolshevism, but did he not believe in the saying, “ By their fruits ye 
shall know them’? The lecturer had referred to India, China, and 
the East generally; he himself was an Indian, and had recently 
travelled in China, and he knew something of the fruits of Communism 
in both countries. The great gospel of the present Chinese Nationalism, 
Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles, definitely rejected Communism. It 
aimed at democracy or the peoples’ indirect sovereignty, not at a 
dictatorship of the proletariat. It criticised Karl Marx as a patho- 
logist and had no use for his doctrines of class war, surplus value, and 
labour; it did not consider that western political thought had made 
any progress since Plato’s Republic. Nearly all the movements in 
India, the movement led by Gandhi, the agrarian movements, the 
nationalist movements, would also reject Bolshevism, if definitely put 
to it. All our ideas of property, religion and family ties were the 
antithesis to those of Bolshevism. But the slow penetration of its 
doctrines was working mischief like poison, insidiously putting that 
poison into the minds of unbalanced people who did not understand 
Communism or its practical effects. The two chief features of Com- 
munism in its actual working in Russia seemed to be slavery and 
starvation. The dictatorship of the proletariat, as actually practised 
in Russia, meant the dictatorship of a very small group, who held the 
large majority of the workers, both industrial and agricultural, under 
the basest form of slavery ever known in the world. What was the 
speaker’s view of the final goal of the dictatorship of the proletariat ? 
Assuming that it succeeded in its aim of suppressing the other classes, 
all the power would remain, as in Russia, in the hands of a small group 
of people, and the struggle would begin all over again for the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 


Mr. H. E. Metcatr asked if Professor Laski did not consider 
Communism as a menace to the British Empire. Russia was an 
enormous country and an economic entity in itself; if in a few years 
time she was able to make everything for herself and bring down the 
costs of manufacture, it would be a serious danger to the rest of the 
world. Her population of a hundred and fifty millions was increasing 
at the rate of three and a half million a year, while the population of 
Europe, excluding European Russia, was only increasing by two and a 
half millions a year. Adjacent to Russia was India with three hundred 
and sixty millions and China with four hundred and sixty millions. 
Possibly in ten years’ time there would be a Bolshevik population in 
those adjacent countries of a milliard people. 


StR OSBORNE MANCE said that if Bolshevism were adopted in 
England, which depended upon a very delicate economic mechanism 
of exchange with foreign countries, the result would be an immediate 
breakdown. A large proportion of the population would have to die 
of starvation, the existence of the survivors would be abject misery. He 
felt that the people of England had some sort of instinctive realisation 
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of what the effects of Bolshevism would be, and preferred that the 
experiment should be left to other people. He would like to ask the 
speaker what the ultimate claim of Bolshevism was. He referred to 
The Life of the White Ant, by Maeterlinck, where an almost perfect 
economic organisation was described. It was entirely communistic 
and the extent of self-sacrifice demanded from its members far sur- 
passed anything achieved in human civilisation. Was the white ant’s 
life a happy one, with all this wonderful organisation ? 


MR. ISRAEL COHEN asked what proportion of the people in Soviet 
Russia were Communists. 

He also asked for what reason Trotsky had been driven out from 
the dictatorship of the proletariat by Stalin, who now remained the 
sole dictator. 


Mr. A. P. Patran! said he did not fear Bolshevism would appear in 
India, because the people of India were too religious. 

He much wished to ask Professor Laski what he had implied by his 
reference to war. He had understood him to say that the strain of 
war was likely to prove too heavy on our civilisation. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR NEILL MALCOLM said that two ways of com- 
bating Communism had been suggested : one was by force, the other, 
by producing an ideal which would be higher and better than Com- 
munism and would defeat it by its own intrinsic virtues. He was not 
sure that an idea could not be killed or driven out by force, for Buddhism, 
the highest religious ideal India had produced, had been expelled by 
force. But if one was searching for some higher ideal than Bolshevism, 
one could find it in Christianity. Was there not possibly something 
in common between the ideals of Bolshevism and those of Christianity ? 
The difference was in the means by which they had won their different 
forms of power. If people really believed in Christianity they had 
little to fear from Bolshevism. 


Mr. E. SANDFORD CARTER said that, in the troublous period after 
the War, a Putsch was being organised by a Bolshevik agent in 
Germany, and after the failure of this Puésch the agent had written 
a report to the effect that he despaired of any success for Bolshevism 
in Germany because, when the revolutionary mob upon which he had 
counted was fighting with the police in the Tiergarten, which was 
placarded with notices to “keep off the grass,’ both parties kept 
strictly to the paths. This incident had its lesson. He was quite sure 
that all, in their heart of hearts, believed in the spirit of Christianity of 
which Sir Neill Malcolm had spoken, even though they might differ as 
to forms and expressions of that spirit, and Christianity was the 
highest development of the idea of law and order, not for the benefit 
of the few but for the benefit of all. 
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A SPEAKER said she would like to remind Professor Laski of some 
words he had written in a study of Karl Marx in 1921. She thought 
they indicated his own opinion that wrong could not be wiped out with 
wrong. “ Surely the older socialists were right, who made the basis of 
their great Doctrine of Right, fraternity and justice. They imply love 
as the foundation, and do not spring from a doctrine founded upon 
hate.” 


Mr. DAvID MITRANY, in reference to a suggestion that Communism 
could be counteracted by restricting aid to Russia, said that this was 
the “‘ barbed wire ”’ policy which had been tried since the Peace Con- 
ference with two results, one in Russia and one outside. In Russia, 
though it might have prevented the Bolsheviks from succeeding in their 
organisation, it had provided them with excellent excuses for that 
failure. The Russian peasants might dislike the Bolshevik régime, but 
they disliked much more the previous régime, and had no hesitation 
in accepting Bolshevik aid to prevent its return. The effect outside 
Russia was most felt in the border states on which had been imposed 
the duty of acting as guardians of Europe against Bolshevism. These 
states were therefore forced to maintain conservative and militarist 
forms of government, and in every one there was an open or veiled 
dictatorship, not of the proletariat, but of another type. Everyone 
knew the intense dislike of the peasant for anything like Communism. 
But there was a serious danger if his choice lay merely between two 
dictatorships. A dictatorship which urged him to destroy the upper 
class might be more attractive than a dictatorship destined to bolster 
up the upper class. In eastern Europe the social question was the 
peasant question, and if it were not solved in a better way it would be 
solved in the Bolshevik way. The outlawing of Russia thus had had 
two rebounding effects: it had enabled the Bolsheviks to make an 
effective nationalist appeal at home; and it had fostered on the Russian 
border reactionary forms of government, which by preventing social 
reform were an aid rather than an antidote to Bolshevism. 


PROFESSOR LASKI replied that he could only answer some of the 
questions put to him if he were a specialist in omniscience, gifted with 
an insight into the inscrutable designs of an all-knowing providence. 
He must be pardoned for maintaining the ground upon which he had 
taken his stand; it was not his business either to eulogise or condemn, 
but to analyse. A speaker had disinterred a long-forgotten pamphlet, 
written nine years ago, but he still approved in general principle and 
in particular detail of the quotation which had been read. 

Mrs. Williams had asked why thirty people had been able to make a 
revolution in those historical days of 1917. The answer was two-fold. 
In the first place, the ground upon which they sowed their seed was 
prepared for its reception, and secondly, the hold on the minds of the 
people of those who opposed them was inadequate to compete against 
them. She had also asked if the State was to be the master of peoples’ 
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lives and fortunes. In his view the State was the enemy of most that 
was worth while in life. For years he had been writing books to try 
to show that if the existing State was unable to translate into the lives 
of the average man and woman those things which in fact the average 
man and woman demanded, then the State in the Bolshevik sense of the 
term would become the master of their lives and fortunes. 

Captain Malcolm had said the only way to meet force was by force. 
He would like Captain Campbell to read what David Hume had said 
on the force of public opinion, which established decisively the fact 
that force was only able to maintain itself in a community in so far as it 
was backed up by public opinion. Hume had shown that even the 
Sultan of Turkey, then regarded as the most powerful of all despots, 
had to rely upon the Mamelukes for support, and could only enforce his 
will in so far as their opinion coincided with his. 

Miss Carlton had suggested that ideas could make their way because 
they were good in themselves. The failure or success of an idea to gain 
acceptance—apart from any question of whether it was good or bad in 
itself—was due to its finding a mental climate adequate to its accept- 
ance, and the character of that mental climate was mainly determined 
by the method of production that obtained at the time. 

Mr. Kennedy had raised the question of the treatment of minorities 
and had asked if the treatment shown by the Bolsheviks was not 
inferior to that which the League of Nations aimed at obtaining for 
those under its egis. He had not been considering how the Bolsheviks 
treated minorities, and would agree with all that Mr. Kennedy said 
about the treatment of the Georgians. He had said that, in so far as 
any minority was unable to obtain under the Peace Treaty all that it 
had been led to expect, and in so far as it found that repeated applica- 
tion to the League of Nations did not obtain a remedy for its wrongs 
from which it claimed to be suffering, so far would that minority look 
to Moscow and to the methods of Moscow as a possible means of 
redress. 

He had read the admirable book by Paul Scheffer, to which Mr. 
Wickham Steed had referred; he admired enormously the skill which 
had been brought to the analysis of the subject, but considered the 
conclusions drawn verged on the hysterical. The only way of bringing 
Russia back into full spiritual communion with the rest of civilisation 
was by the inducement of normality, not by the intensification of 
abnormality. What Paul Scheffer recommended would intensify all 
from which Russia suffered in the years 1918 to 1920, and the second 
- state would be worse than anything yet seen. He would agree with 
Mr. Wickham Steed that Russia had become a missionary State, and 
the only way in which western civilisation could meet her attempt to 
impress her ideals on the rest of the world was by convincing the 
western world of the superiority of the article which it had to offer over 
the article which the Bolsheviks were seeking to offer. He could not 
enter into a detailed analysis of the exact degree to which the materialist 
conception of history had failed. Of all methods of historical evalua- 
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tion it was without question the most adequate and far-reaching, 
though there were undoubtedly forces in history incapable of explana- 
tion in purely economic terms, for example, nationality. He would 
not accept the view that religious phenomena were not capable of 
explanation largely in economic terms. 

He could not feel the certitude of Mr. Yusuf Ali that Communism 
could be known by its fruits. Mr. Yusuf Ali judged the fruits to be 
entirely bad, but it would be the judgment of whole peoples, revealed 
only by the impact of great events, and not by the judgment of Mr. 
Yusuf Ali or of the Royal Institute, that its fruits would be known. 

The final réle of Communist dictatorship was the destruction of 
classes, and with that destruction the realisation of the quasi-anarchic 
ideal about which one read in every manual of socialism. The only 
point open io question was how long a period there would be between 
the first stage and the second stage. 

Mr. Metcalf had asked for a word of advice to the British Empire. 
He was a university professor and not a statesman, and as he watched 
the advice which statesmen offered to the Empire, he felt the business 
of the Professor was to hold his peace. 

Sir Osborne Mance had suggested that the economic mechanism 
of English society would break down completely if Bolshevism were 
introduced. There was no reason to suppose that under suitable 
circumstances Bolshevism might not be attempted in England, and that 
people would not be prepared to risk the heritage they possessed for 
something they deemed good. He would certainly agree that in 
England revolution would crush the dictatorship of the credit system, 
and that, unless it was accompanied by a simultaneous revolution in 
western Europe and America, starvation would result—and a counter- 
revolution might grow up and overthrow the communist state. Mr. 
Wells had depicted a situation of that kind in War in the Air, but such 
considerations were worthless for the purpose of the discussion. 

It had not been his good fortune to read the book of Maeterlinck 
to which reference had been made, but Mr. Herbert Spencer had tried 
to draw analogies between biological and social organisms, comparing 
nerves to telegraph systems, and finding difficulties with underground 
cables, and he would suggest that no greater disservice could be 
rendered to the analysis of political phenomena than to draw analogies 
from the hypotheses of the tellers of fairy tales. 

In reply to the next speaker he recommended the reading of Edmund 
Burke’s speeches on conciliation with America and at the trial of 
Warren Hastings. He had said: ‘‘ Magnanimity in politics is not 
seldom the greatest wisdom; and a great empire and little minds go ill 


together.” “I do not inquire whether you have a right to render your 
people miserable, but whether it is not your interest to make them 
happy.” ‘ A wise government will always consider that the reasonable 


desires of a people are so many claims upon it.”’ If the British govern- 
ment thought of the problem of India in those terms, he would suggest 
that they might find there an antidote to Bolshevism in India. 
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In reply to Mr. Cohen’s question, it was difficult to know with any 
certainty the proportion of Communists to the whole population in 
Russia; probably it would be something like one million out of the total 
hundred and thirty millions. The number of Communists had grown 
since 1917, but during the last five years less rapidly, largely because 
of the care taken to purge the party of those who were not prepared to 
show complete agreement and obedience to the voice of the dictatorship 
within the party. It was irrelevant to the consideration of Bolshevism 
whether the party grew or failed to grow; the thesis of proletariat 
dictatorship was, in Rousseauistic terms, that it represented the “ real 
will” of the people, and would force people to be free by stamping out 
the remnants of bourgeois civilisation and forcing acceptance of all 
that Communism implied. 

Trotsky had been driven out because he had been too radical for 
Stalin. Trotsky had believed that Bolshevism could only succeed in 
terms of a world revolution, upon which actual proceedings in Russia 
must depend. Stalin took the view that, by the intensification of 
Russian industrial development, it was possible to solve the revolution 
in Russia and make it an example to the rest of Europe, and by that 
example inevitably win over the rest of the world to the cause it 
maintained. 

He agreed with everything Mr. Mitrany had said about the peasants 
in the Border States of Eastern Europe. Either the peasants must be 
given a share in the consequences of the State experiment that was 
adequate to their expectations, or they would reject the methods of 
western civilisation as the Russian peasants had done in 1917, and give 
their support to the Bolsheviks, even though they might not be con- 
scious of the implications of the Bolshevik technique. The fate of 
Eastern Europe would largely depend upon the answer which those 
Eastern States were encouraged to make to the peasants’ demands. 

Sir Neill Malcolm had ended the discussion upon a very high note 
in saying that the real answer to Bolshevism was Christianity. He 
would evade the very difficult theological and dogmatic questions 
involved, but if by Christianity was meant the spirit of the Sermon 
on the Mount, regardless altogether of theological considerations, then 
he would certainly agree. But the way to make that answer was to 
try Christianity, and he could see no evidence whatever in the world 
of a sincere and earnest desire to apply its principles. Merely to 
recommend it in a vacuum seemed to take the world not an inch along 
the road to the solution of its problems. 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION IN PALESTINE 


Address given at the Institute on December gth, 1930 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


Director of Studies at the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 


Mr. H. Witson Harris in the Chair. 


OuR subject to-night is “‘ The present situation in Palestine.”’ 
Let me try to state, in the simplest terms, what this situation is. 
There is a conflict in Palestine between two communities, the 
Jews and the Arabs, and we are concerned in this conflict because 
Great Britain is the mandatory Power. That sounds simple, and 
it is not untrue as far as it goes. But it goes no distance at all 
towards explaining the peculiar difficulty of “the Palestinian 
Question ” with which we are confronted. 

The physicists tell us that, when two atoms collide, the effect 
is not limited to the point in space where, officially, the collision 
occurs. The vibrations spread into every part of space; the 
shock is felt all through the universe. The collision of those 
two atoms at that point is so much more than a Jocal event that 
if you try to understand it in local terms, you cannot really under- 
stand it at all. It is not a local event, it is an event in the life 
of the universe. 

Well, that, I believe, is a very apt simile for the human problem 
which we are considering to-night. Palestine is a very small 
country, a tiny spot on the habitable surface of the earth. But 
the conflict between the Jews and the Arabs which is taking place 
in Palestine is not just a local Palestinian affair. It is making 
itself felt throughout the world. Last week, it reduced a majority 
in a bye-election in Whitechapel; a few weeks before that, it 
evoked a political demonstration before the windows of the 
British Consulate at Warsaw. At certain moments, it has 
jeopardised the position of Jewish minorities in Baghdad and 
even as far afield as the remote and isolated highlands in the 
south-west corner of Arabia. (I happened to be in Baghdad 
myself, during the second week of September 1929, at a moment 
when a particularly violent incident in this conflict in Palestine 
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was making the position of both the Jews and the British in 
‘Iraq quite uncomfortable.) 

How is it that a conflict in Palestine can produce these wide- 
spread effects? What is the source of this tremendous psycho- 
logical force—this great volume of human interest and emotion 
—which is radiating out from Palestine? The energy must come 
from somewhere; and it can hardly be generated in Palestine 
itself. The explanation is, of course, that the psychic energy 
which is being radiated out from Palestine all over the world in 
this surprising way has not been generated in Palestine itself. 
It has first flowed into Palestine from the rest of the world; and, as 
it emanates from Palestine, it is simply returning to the source 
from which it originally came. 

The two forces which are in conflict in Palestine are not 
Palestinian forces, they are world-forces. 

This is self-evident in the case of the Jews. The Jewish 
party to the conflict is not simply the Jewish population, amount- 
ing just now to something like 162,000 souls, which happens to 
be resident in Palestine at this moment. The Jewish community 
which is concerned in Palestine is the Jewish community through- 
out the world. A national home in Palestine has been guaranteed 
by Great Britain, and by the League of Nations, to the Jews in 
general. And this Jewish national home in Palestine is the 
legitimate concern of any Jew, anywhere, who cares to concern 
himself about it, even if he lives in China or Peru and even if 
there is net any likelihood that either he or his descendants will 
ever go to live in Palestine themselves. That is a very important 
point, so I will try to drive it home with an analogy which I 
believe to be almost exact. Palestine concerns every Jew in the 
world in the sense in which Rome concerns every Roman Catholic. 
It is obvious that your Peruvian Roman Catholic or your Chinese 
Roman Catholic is most unlikely to become an inhabitant of the 
Vatican City. At the same time, it is obvious that his legitimate 
concern in “the Roman Question”’ is a moral and political fact 
of capital importance in international affairs. No one would 
suggest that the only Catholics concerned in ‘“‘the Roman 
Question” were the Catholic population of the Vatican City, or 
even the much larger Catholic population of the Papal State at 
its widest extent in the past. One of the two parties to “ the 
Roman Question” is the Catholic Church through all the world. 
One of the two parties to “‘ the Palestinian Question ”’ is the Jewish 
community through all the world. 

But the other party to “the Palestinian Question ’ 
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is not 
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confined to Palestine either. In Palestine, the Jews of the world 
are face to face not simply with the 775,000 Arab inhabitants of 
Palestine. The traditional limits of Palestine ‘‘from Dan to 
Beersheba,” which mean so much to the Jews, have no meaning 
forthe Arabs. For the Arabs, the frontiers between the territories 
mandated to Great Britain and to France in the former dominions 
of the Ottoman Empire in Asia are artificial and arbitrary 
frontiers. The Arabs regard these frontiers drawn by Great 
Britain and France through these former Ottoman territories 
very much as the Poles regarded the frontiers drawn by Russia, 
Prussia and Austria in 1795 or in 1815 through the former terri- 
tories of the Polish Republic. For the Poles, that was the 
partition of Poland. In the same way, for the Arabs this is a 
partition of Arabia. It has been imposed on them against their 
will, as a result of the War, and they have so far refused to recog- 
nise the justice or legitimacy of the arrangement. They have 
had no voice in it; they regard it as contrary to their welfare ; 
and they would wipe it out at any moment if they had the 
chance. 
I have just used the word “ Arabia,” and it needs defining. 
I was using it to mean the Arabian Peninsula in the wider, not 
the narrower sense: the Jaziratu’l-“Arab: the peninsula or 
island of the Arabs which is bounded by the Mediterranean and 
by the rivers of Mesopotamia as well as by the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf : in fact, the whole territory inhabited by an Arabic- 
speaking population in Asia up to the foot of the mountain ranges 
which form the southern boundary of Turkey and the western 
boundary of Persia: an Arabia which extends to the Taurus and 
the Zagros as Italy extends to the Alps or India to the Himalayas. 
Now, before the War, the greater part of this Arab domain in 
Asia was politically united under the sovereignty of a single 
Power: the Ottoman Empire. To-day, these ex-Ottoman 
territories are broken up into a dozen separate States: the 
Yaman in the south; the dual monarchy of Najd and Hijaz in 
the centre; ‘Iraq on the north-east; and on the north-west a 
mosaic of half-a-dozen pieces: the Great Lebanon, the ‘Alawi 
State, the Syrian State, the Jabal Druse State, the Transjordan 
State, and, among them, the State of Palestine west of Jordan. 
And all these States except the first two that I have mentioned 
are now under the control or influence of one or other of two 
foreign Powers: Great Britain and France. 
That is the situation on the political map. The political map 
seems to tell us that before the War there was such a thing as 
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Arab unity—at least, among the Arabs in Asia—but that this 
unity is now a thing of the past. As usual, however, the political 
map is misleading. The things of real importance do not appear 
on the face of it. If we take the economic map of Arabia—or, 
shall I say, of Arab Asia—and compare the situation in 1900 or 
1910 with the situation in 1930 on this map, we shall receive 
exactly the opposite impression. In economic and social terms, 
the previous unity of these Arab territories under the Ottoman 
Empire was formal, external, unreal. There was very little of 
that substantial unity which arises from the constant circulation 
of goods and people and ideas. In the days when ‘Iraq and 
Palestine were both painted one colour—the Ottoman colour— 
on the political map, the ‘Iraqi Arabs and the Palestinian Arabs 
had really very little to do with one another. To-day, the 
countries are painted different colours on the map; but there is 
a direct motor-service between Baghdad and Haifa; and there 
is an Arabic Press which is read in both places. 

This new and rapidly increasing unification of Arab Asia 
through modern means of communication is producing a very 
real and lively sense of common Arab nationality between the 
inhabitants of these several territories. They were isolated 
from each other when the territories were all Ottoman provinces ; 
they are coming into contact with each other now that the 
territories count as separate States. And the political partition 
of the territories is a much less important fact than the increase 
of social inte1course and the rise of a common national feeling 
among the people. I can testify to this feeling at first hand, for I 
happened to be passing through the Arab countries immediately 
north and east of Palestine during the first half of September 1929 
—that is, at the moment when the news arrived of the disturbances 
in Palestine during the last week of August 1929. During the 
last days of August I had been in the interior of Turkey, seeing 
no newspapers; and I arrived at Aleppo, coming out of Turkey, 
on the 1st September. Aleppo, of course, is the first Arab city 
that one reaches when one enters the Arab world from this direction ; 
and the atmosphere which I found there was the first intimation 
that I had of what had been happening in Palestine the week 
before. I recognised that atmosphere: I had lived in it in the 
Greeco-Turkish war-zone in Asia Minor in 1921; and when, a few 
days later, I arrived in Baghdad, I found the same tense atmo- 
sphere there too. Personally, I have been convinced, by what I 
saw then, that there is a strong community of national feeling 
between all these Arab provinces. The Arabs of Aleppo and the 
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Arabs of Damascus and the Arabs of Baghdad were certainly 
feeling, at that moment, that the cause of the Palestinian Arabs 
was their cause too. I was reminded of accounts that I had read 
of how the current of common national feeling used to run through 
the divided states of the Italian Peninsula during the Italian 
Risorgimento—how the news that the flames had broken out in 
one province used to set the other provinces on fire in sympathy. 
I feel sure that the desire in Arab Asia for political unity in some 
form is a very real force. I think this force will grow stronger. 
I think some substantial satisfaction of this Asiatic Arab desire 
for political unity is one of the necessary elements in a solution 
of the problem which we are discussing to-night. 

But I have not yet reviewed all the forces on the Arab side. 
These Asiatic Arabs who wish to emancipate themselves from the 
British and French mandates, and to wipe out the frontiers which 
the mandatory Powers have drawn, are supported, in their 
movement for unity and independence, by the sympathy of a 
wider Arab world. The Arabic newspapers that have most 
prestige in Arab Asia are not printed in Haifa or in Baghdad, or 
even in Bayrut or in Damascus. They are printed in Cairo, in 
Egypt. Now the Egyptians have a local national consciousness 
of their own, and so far as I know there is no movement nowadays 
for political unity between Egypt and any Arab country in Asia. 
But there 7s the cultural bond of a common language and a 
common literature. There is a great Arabic-speaking world of 
which Egypt is the cultural centre. Egyptian books and news- 
papers have a currency wherever Arabic is read; and their 
circulation is increased by every improvement in communications. 
Arabic newspapers printed in Egypt can now travel to Haifa by 
the railway which British military engineers built across the 
Sinai desert during the War. They can travel on from Haifa to 
Baghdad by the motor-route across the Syrian desert which 
private British enterprise has opened up since the Peace Settle- 
ment. 

How is the Arab national movement in Asia strengthened by 
the circulation of the Arabic Press? I think in this way: an 
Arab who reads an Egyptian newspaper in Haifa or Damascus or 
Baghdad feels that his national movement is one link in a chain 
of sister-movements—all directed towards the same goal of 
national independence and all “ up against’ the same Western 
Powers. He becomes conscious of his neighbours; he is awakened 
to a sense of solidarity with them; and this gives him confidence 
in his own efforts. Of course this sense of solidarity is strongest 
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between people who have an identical political aim: for instance, 
the Arabs of Palestine and the Arabs of Syria. But it exists in 
diminishing degrees between the Arabs of Asia and the Arabs of 
Egypt and Tunisia; between all Muslims throughout the Islamic 
world; and even between all Oriental peoples who happen, in 
these days, to be occupied with the problem of settling accounts 
with the West. In China, for instance, where I was travelling last 
year, I was surprised and impressed by the eagerness of Chinese 
Nationalists to hear about what has been happening during the 
last ten years in Turkey. 

Well, I hope I have established my point that doth the forces 
which are in conflict in Palestine are world-forces. I believe 
this is the essence of the problem with which we have to deal in 
Palestine. It means that neither party will ever be able to 
impose a permanent settlement of “‘the Palestinian Question” 
by violence. Momentarily, one or other party may drive its 
adversary off the field. But it will never be able to put him out 
of action once for all. 

If I am right on this point, there is one very important practical _No Final 
conclusion which we can draw at once: the problem with which — sd 
we have to deal in Palestine cannot be settled by force. At least, 
any settlement imposed by force will not be a final settlement. 
Suppose that the two communities which are in conflict in 
Palestine were entirely confined to that very small country : 
then the mandatory Power might be able to sit on the heads of 
both for an indefinite time to come; and if we eventually got 
tired of that and withdrew, then whichever of the two communi- 
ties happened to be the stronger at that time might exterminate 
or expatriate or subjugate the other community and hold Palestine 
as, let us say, the Serbs are now holding Macedonia or as the 
Poles are holding Eastern Galicia. But that is not the situation 
in Palestine. Neither of the two rival forces is a purely local 
force; and therefore even the most complete local victory in 
Palestine, on either side, would not settle the Palestinian question 
permanently. Suppose the Arabs were able to get rid of every 
Jew who is resident in Palestine now: they would still have to 
deal with the Jewish community throughout the world; and I 
prophesy confidently that, sooner or later, they would find them- 
selves obliged to come to terms with Jewry. Or suppose the 
Jews were able to buy up all the cultivable land, and all the 
buildings, in Palestine west of Jordan; and were to allow none 
but Jews to live and work on any of the property that they 
bought : why then, from Dan to Beersheba and from the Medi- 
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terranean to the Jordan, you would have a compact, homogeneous 
population of Jewish colonists from Europe. And what would 
be the situation then? This Jewish Palestine would be a tiny 
enclave surrounded on every side by hostile Arab countries : 
on one side by Egypt, on another by Syria, on another by Trans- 
jordan and ‘Iraq, on another by Najd and Hijaz. And this 
European Palestine—(for the Jews are returning as Europeans to 
the land which they left two thousand years ago as Asiatics)— 
this European Palestine would be surrounded by a hostile Oriental 
world extending far beyond the boundaries of the Arabic language. 
Thus, even if Palestine became ‘‘ as Jewish as England is English,”’ 
I again prophesy confidently that, sooner or later, the Jews 
would have to come to terms with the Arabs. Why, if they 
did not, the economic life of Palestine would be throttled by an 
Arab customs cordon. The Jews cannot develop Palestine 
economically if the country is cut off from its Arab hinterland, 
any more than the Arabs can develop Palestine economically if 
the country is deprived of the influx of Jewish capital. You see, 
either party holds an economic asset which is vital for the develop- 
ment of Palestine: the Jews, the capital; the Arabs, the hinter- 
land. Neither can make anything of Palestine if the other party’s 
asset is withheld. Thus, in the long run, either party commands 
the means of bringing the other party to terms. This is why I 
say that the Palestinian problem can never be settled finally by 
force. It can only be settled by an understanding—a direct 
understanding—between the two parties which have a direct 
concern with the country. 

Our British responsibility for “the Palestinian Question” 
arises, of course, out of the promises which we made during the 
War : our promises to the Jews, our promises to the Arabs. 

Now, I am not going to enter into the question whether the 
promises by which we secured Jewish support during the War 
and those by which we secured Arab support during the War are 
verbally and technically and legally compatible with each other. 
If we once start discussing that this evening, we shall have no 
time left for anything else; and, moreoever, I do not believe that 
this question of the compatibility of our war-time promises is 
really of cardinal importance in the present situation. I think 
there are other considerations which are more important politically 
and also more important morally. Anyone who wants to go into 
this technical question will find all the relevant materials in a 
correspondence between the Colonial Office and a Palestine Arab 
delegation which was published in the White Paper of 1922.1 


1 Cmd. 1700 of 1922. 
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Technically, British honour stands or falls by whether a phrase in a 
still unpublished letter from Sir Henry McMahon to King Husayn 
meant the Ottoman Vilayet (that is, province) of Syria or meant a 
subdivision of this province, the district of Damascus. Person- 
ally, I think that on the whole the Arabs have the best of the 
argument in this field; and,if they have, this means that, during 
the War, the British Government actually did promise the terri- 
tory of Palestine west of Jordan twice over: first to the Arabs 
and then to the Jews. In fact, now I come to think of it, did 
we not promise it three times over? For we promised our French 
and Russian allies that the administration of Palestine after the 
War should be international—except for an enclave round Haifa 
and Akka, which was to be annexed to the British Empire. Rut 
after all, this is not what really matters now. I mean: supposing 
His Britannic Majesty’s Government were able to demonstrate 
that the promises about Palestine which they made during the 
War to the French and the Russians and the Jews and the Arabs 
are all strictly compatible with one another, after all; supposing 
they were able to demonstrate this so conclusively that, on this 
battlefield, their opponents’ guns were silenced and put out of 
action altogether—should we then be able to assure ourselves 
that British honour was saved and that we could make our minds 
easy? Surelynot. Surely, we should still have on our consciences 
three much simpler and more human questions that have been 
asking for an answer all the time. These questions are :— 


(i) Did we, during the War, deliberately encourage and 
stimulate Jewish and Arab national aspirations in the Middle 
Fast ? 

(ii) Did we do this in order to secure Jewish and Arab 
help in winning the War for ourselves ? 

(iii) Has the effect of our promises, during the War, to the 
Jews and the Arabs been, since the War, to produce a con- 
flict between the two communities in Palestine, where there 
was no conflict between them before ? 


I put it to you that the answer to each of these three simple 
questions is in the affirmative, and that British honour will not be 
saved unless British statesmanship succeeds in reconciling the 
Jews and Arabs, who have been brought into conflict in Palestine 
by British intervention. 

The interpretation of the Mandate for Palestine has already 
given birth to quite a considerable literature. Obviously we can- 
not discuss the fine points of interpretation to-night; so I am 
going to sum up the purport of the mandate, as I understand it, 
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in three sentences. First, the mandatory Power shall secure the 
establishment in Palestine of a Jewish national home. Second, 
the mandatory Power shall secure the preservation, in Palestine, 
of an Arab national home. Third, the mandatory Power shall 
apprentice the Palestinian people as a whole in the art of self- 
government. In one sentence, the Mandate pledges us to create, in 
Palestine, a fully self-governing State which is to be a national 
home for two nationalities and not only for one. 

If I have understood the Mandate right, I see two remarkable 
features in it. First, it pledges us to attempt a tour de force. 
Second, if we succeed in the attempt, we shall have done some- 
thing in Palestine which will be of world-wide importance and 
value. 

That we have pledged ourselves to attempt a tour de force in 
Palestine is, I think, indisputable. To begin with, we have pledged 
ourselves to a settlement of ‘‘the Palestinian Question”’ which 
may have every conceivable intrinsic merit but which does not 
happen to satisfy the desires of either of the two communities 
concerned. If the Arabs could have their way, they would make 
Palestine part of an Arab National State in which there would be 
no Jewish national home. The Arabs have always opposed, 
and never acquiesced in, the establishment of a Jewish national 
home, and they are not yet willing to contemplate any settlement 
on the lines of the Mandate. And of course, if the Jews could 
have their way, they would make Palestine a Jewish National 
State. The Zionist Organisation has recognised that the Jews 
cannot have their way. In 1922, the Zionist Organisation 
promised the British Government that it would conduct its 
activities in conformity with the British Government’s inter- 
pretation of the Mandate as given in the Colonial Office memo- 
randum of 1922. And that interpretation, which still stands 
to-day, is to the effect that Palestine is not to be either a Jewish 
National State or an Arab National State, but a State in which 
both the Jews and the Arabs are to find themselves at home. 
The Zionist Organisation not only accepted this policy in 1922; 
it has been true to its word ever since. The Zionist Revisionists 
have seceded from the Zionist Organisation just because the 
Zionist Organisation has accepted a policy which rules out the 
possibility of a Jewish National State in Palestine. But of 
course any Jew and any Arab would like a National State for 
his own nation in Palestine if he could have it; and in this they 
are merely children of the age. We are living, unhappily, in 
an age of fanatical nationalism. And Great Britain has defied the 
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spirit of the age in pledging herself to create, in Palestine, a self- 
governing State which is not to be the National State of any 
single nation. 

How many States of this kind are managing to live and thrive 
in the world as it is to-day? I can think of only two thriving 
States of the kind : Switzerland and Canada. Belgium and South 
Africa live but do not thrive. Flemings and Walloons in Belgium, 
Dutch and English in South Africa do manage to co-operate in 
the working of self-governing institutions; but nobody could say 
that their co-operation is very satisfactory or very happy. Well, 
here are four living instances of a fully-self-governing State which 
is not the national State of any single nation. But I really cannot 
think of any others. The standard type of State in the world 
to-day is the national state with a single dominant nationality 
and with a fringe of subordinate minorities. The condition of 
these minorities of course varies widely from State to State. 
Their subordination may be no more than the inevitable dis- 
advantage which automatically arises from a great inferiority of 
numbers. That is the position of the Welsh in Great Britain and 
the Bretons in France. Or the subordination of the minority 
may take the form of systematic repression at the hands of the 
dominant nationality. That is the position of the Ukrainians 
in Eastern Galicia or the Bulgarians in Macedonia or the Germans 
in the South Tyrol. But, in some form and in some degree, the 
dominance of one nationality and the subordination of the rest 
is the general rule in the States of the contemporary world. 
What is more, States which have been constructed on a different 
principle have been failing to survive. 

Look at what has happened in our lifetime to the Hapsburg 
Monarchy and to the Ottoman Empire. These were unable to 
conform to the modern pattern of the National State; and because 
their structure was incompatible with Nationalism, Nationalism 
has broken them both in pieces. The old Ottoman Empire had 
evolved, or inherited, a system of its own for the government of 
territories in which a number of different nationalities were living 
intermingled with one another. Under the assaults of the Western 
furore of Nationalism, this old Ottoman system broke down. 
During the last century and a half, the peoples of the Ottoman 
Empire have been sorting themselves out into 2 dozen separate 
national States on our Western pattern. This triumphal progress 
of Nationalism through the length and breadth of the old Ottoman 
world has been incredibly destructive. It has taken an incalcu- 
lable toll of wealth and life and happiness. And yet it has gone 
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remorselessly on. It has devastated Rumelia, it has devastated 
Anatolia. In province after province, a national majority has 
carved out a National State for itself by subjugating or expelling 
or exterminating the local minorities. This wave of madness 
from the West foamed over into the Arab countries during the 
War. And at this point Great Britain drafts her mandate for 
Palestine and proclaims to the rising spirit of Nationalism in the 
Middle East: ‘‘ Thus far and no further. Work your havoc in 
Macedonia and Thrace, work it in Asia Minor and Armenia, but 
Palestine is not for you. Tide, stand still!” 

But we have been even more audacious than that. At a time 
when, all over the Ottoman world, nationalities that used to live 
intermingled with one another, and had been living like that for 
centuries, have been sorting themselves out and segregating 
themselves by ‘‘ methods of barbarism,” we have undertaken, in 
this one Ottoman province of Palestine, to intermingle two nation- 
alities which were not intermingled before. We are like a show- 
man who says to his audience: “ Ladies and gentlemen, you 
know that once upon a time lions and lambs used to lie down 
together, but that nowadays the lions have taken to eating the 
lambs. Now, just to show you what a fine performer I am, I am 
going to introduce a lamb into this lions’ den—or a lion into this 
sheep-fold. And I guarantee to you, ladies and gentlemen, that, 
under the influence of my magnetic personality, both animals will 
be so thoroughly domesticated that neither will dream of eating 
the other!’ Of course, that is a very high line to take and a 
sceptical onlooker might describe what we are doing in a less flatter- 
ing simile. I think he might say: The British in Palestine are like a 
little boy who has been watching a series of accidental explosions 
in the neighbours’ back gardens. He has seen a flare-up in 
Macedonia and a flare-up in Anatolia, and a flare-up in Syria. 
And he has asked: ‘‘ How is it done?” And they have said to 
him: ‘Oh, it was not done on purpose. It was really most 
unfortunate. There was a lot of charcoal and a lot of saltpetre 
lying about there, all mixed up. The stuff had been lying about 
like that for years and no harm had come of it. And now a rain 
of sparks from that horrid new factory chimney over there in 
the West has fallen on all that gunpowder and made it explode.” 
And then the boy says to himself: ‘I will have an explosion 
too.”” So he looks at his own garden, and he finds that only one 
of the two necessary ingredients is lying about there. So what 
does he do? He goes out and buys a sackful of the other 
ingredient and lays it down and mixes it well in. And then he 
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waits for the wind to blow the sparks his way. If a grown-up 
person saw the boy doing this, I think he would say: “ That boy 
is asking for trouble ! ”’ 

I am speaking in parables because that is the best way I can 
think of to convey the extreme audacity of the experiment which 
we have undertaken in Palestine. It is very audacious, and it is 
obvious that it may be a disastrous failure. The mixed popula- 
tion which we are artificially creating in Palestine now may 
explode, as the mixed populations which had been deposited by 
long processes of history have been exploding next door in Anatolia 
and Rumelia. On the other hand, if our experiment succeeds— 
if we do manage to build up in Palestine a non-national fully-self- 
governing State in which there will be national homes for Jews 
and for Arabs side by side—then we shall have made a new 
political invention which might save the situation in half the 
world. If that experiment succeeds in Palestine, it might also 
be made to succeed in India and in East Africa and in Manchuria. 
In these regions and in many others we are confronted with 
the same problem of intermingled communities. It is a problem 
which cannot be solved on the conventional lines of the par- 
liamentary National State. When the formula of the National 
State is applied to situations like these, it does not provide a 
solution; it precipitates a catastrophe. The world needs some 
new method of self-government which will enable more than 
one nationality to have a national home in one and the same 
country. And in Palestine the mandatory Power has undertaken 
to work this new method out. 

What is meant by a national home? In a certain subjective 
sense, Palestine has never ceased to be the national home of the 
Jews. In their exile by the waters of Babylon, they have never 
ceased to remember Zion. But the Jewish national home of the 
Balfour Declaration and the Mandate means more than that. 
Does it mean something like the new City of the Vatican? The 
City of the Vatican, which was created the year before last, might 
fairly be described as a cultural home, established on the soil of 
Rome, for the Roman Catholic Church throughout the world. 
If the Jewish city of Zion could be built on the pattern of the 
Catholic City of the Vatican, how easy the solution of “‘ the 
Palestinian Question’? would be! And undoubtedly the Jewish 
national home in Palestine does mean for Jews everything that the 
Vatican City in Rome means for Roman Catholics. But of 
course it means something else besides a cultural home. It means 
land and population—“ close settlement by Jews on the land ”’; 
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the facilitation of Jewish immigration. After all, that is the kind 
of national home which the Arabs have in Palestine. And, as I 
read the mandate, the national homes of the Arabs and the Jews 
in Palestine are to be of the same kind. Now let us suppose, for a 
moment, that the Jews were to buy up all the cultivable land 
and all the house property in Palestine and were to allow the land 
to be cultivated and the houses to be inhabited by nobody who 
was not a Jew: What kind of a national home would be left in 
Palestine to the Arabs? The Arabs would have ceased, in 
Palestine, to have the kind of national home that consists in land 
and population; but they would still have a cultural home. The 
Haram-ash-Sharif and the stable of the Buraq and the other 
Arab holy places in Palestine would still be theirs. And would 
the Arabs be content with a national home which had been 
reduced to these cultural elements? Of course they would not 
be content. Well, then, on that showing, the Jews could not be 
expected to be content with a national home in Palestine which 
was confined to cultural elements and which was not expressed 
in terms of land and population as well. 

This problem of jand and population cannot be shirked; and, 
as we all know, it is the very ground on which the conflict between 
Jews and Arabs is being fought out most stubbornly and most 
bitterly just now. What are the main heads of current con- 
troversy? They are: the conditions of Jewish immigration; 
the terms of Jewish land-purchase and settlement; and the 
standard of living, which means the standard of land-holding, of 
the Arab rural population. Now the controversy, on all these 
heads, turns upon details and technicalities which I do not think 
we can discuss very effectively this evening. A battle of statistics 
really has to be a battle on paper. Therefore, though I fully 
recognise the importance of this aspect of the Palestinian problem, 
I shall deal with it to-night quite briefly and simply. 

First, let me put the issues. In Palestine, the existing Arab 
national home has to be maintained, and at the same time a new 
Jewish national home has to be established in the country. When 
the Jewish national home has been developed to the maximum 
capacity to which it can be developed without injury to the Arab 
national home, what proportion of the total population of 
Palestine will be Jewish and what proportion Arab? And what 
proportion of the cultivable land of Palestine will be in Jewish 
hands and what proportion in Arab hands? Those are the two 
issues which make the land and population question so important, 
and which are making the controversy over it so fierce. 
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My next point is that these eventual percentages of distribu- 
tion of land and population in Palestine between the two com- 
munities do not lie within the discretion of the mandatory Power. 
Of course the eventual figures are still unknown, but that does 
not mean that they are still variable. They are not. They are 
already decided. They are predetermined by the terms of the 
Mandate itself. In this matter, the mandatory Power has no 
discretion to say: ““I am going to set myself to make these 
figures work out in such and such a way, because in my opinion 
that would be the most desirable result.” The mandatory 
Power’s discretion, in this matter, is limited to interpreting the 
terms of the Mandate to the satisfaction of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. The ultimate figures of the distribution 
of land and population are predetermined by the terms of the 
Mandate. And, in my opinion, those terms are sufficiently clear 
and precise to make the margin of variation through interpreta- 
tion very narrow. 

For this reason, I believe that the mandatory Power and the 
Permanent Mandates Commission will steadily interpret the 
Mandate in the same way, whatever Administration may be in 
office at Westminster. During the last few weeks we have had 
a White Paper,! published over the name of a statesman belonging 
to Party No. 1 which happens to be now in office. And we have 
had a number of letters in The Times, criticising the White Paper, 
which have been published over the names of a number of states- 
men belonging to Party No. 2 and to Party No. 3. Now, I put 
it to you: whatever party had been in office this year, that 
White Paper and those letters in The Times would have been 
published just the same, and in substantially the same terms. 
The only recognisable difference would have been that the sig- 
natures would have been transposed; and, with all respect, I 
venture to say that that difference would not have been very 
material. So I would say to Zionists who dislike the White 
Paper of 1930: “It is no use your tilting against Party No. 1 
because it has had the misfortune to be in office when the 
White Paper was published. And it is no use your building 
up great expectations of a change of policy when, in the regular 
rotation of political crops, Party No. 1 is succeeded in office by 
Party No. 2. Of course, when Party No. 2 does come into office 
it will change a few jots and tittles in the White Paper: that 
is party politics. But it won’t change the substance. That 
is ‘continuity of foreign policy.’ The substance of the White 


1 Cmd. 3692 of 1930. 4d. 
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Paper is predetermined by the terms of the Mandate. If you 
want a substantial change of policy, then you must work for a 
revision of the Mandate itself.” 

In touching upon land and population, perhaps I ought to 
say a word about the proviso in the constitution of the Enlarged 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, to the effect that land acquired by 
Jewish organisations in Palestine shall be ‘the inalienable 
property of the Jewish people” and that “in all the works or 
undertakings carried out or furthered by the Agency it shall be 
deemed a matter of principle that Jewish labour shall be em- 
ployed.” As you know, this proviso has been put into practical 
effect in the contracts on which certain Jewish colonisation 
organisations in Palestine have leased their land to Jewish 
settlers. In the White Paper, the mandatory Power has pointed 
out that the arguments on which the Jewish leaders defend this 
proviso do not take account of the stipulation in the Mandate 
that “‘ the rights and position of other sections of the population 
are not”’ to be “ prejudiced”’ by Jewish immigration and by the 
close settlement of Jews on the land. At the same time, I under- 
stand that the mandatory Power does not propose to make this 
Jewish proviso illegal by Palestinian legislation. Here, I think, 
the mandatory Power has taken the right line. The objections 
to any legislation of that kind seem to me insuperable. In the first 
place, such legislation would not be effective; for if it became 
illegal for the Jewish National Fund to put that clause into the 
contracts which it makes with its Jewish tenants in Palestine, 
obviously the intention of the clause would be carried out just 
the same by a gentleman’s agreement between the tenants and 
the Fund. After all, these Jewish tenants and this Jewish 
National Fund are at one in pursuing in Palestine an aim which 
is primarily idealistic and only secondarily economic. Jewish 
agricultural settlers in Palestine do not go there to make the 
greatest possible private profit for themselves. If that were 
their main aim, they would settle elsewhere. They are in Palestine 
for the same purpose as the Jewish National Fund itself. They 
are there to build up a Jewish national home; and even if it 
were much more profitable for these Jewish settlers to turn 
themselves into planters employing Arab labour, and even if 
there were nothing in their contracts to the contrary, I do not 
believe that more than one in a hundred of them would do it. 
Moreover, if that did happen on any large scale as an indirect 
result of Palestinian legislation, then the effect would be to 
hinder that Jewish immigration, and that close settlement of 
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Jews on the land, which the Mandate requires the mandatory 
Power to facilitate and encourage. For Jewish land-purchase 
and land-settlement are paid for by voluntary subscriptions from 
Jews all over the world; and these subscriptions are given with 
the intention, and on the understanding, that they shall be spent 
on providing land and employment in Palestine for Jews, not for 
Arabs. If the money were not spent strictly for the purpose 
for which it was given, the contributions would fall off and the 
work of land-purchase and settlement would be hindered. There- 
fore, I do not think that the proviso in the Constitution of the 
Enlarged Jewish Agency, and the corresponding clauses in the 
leases of Jewish land to Jewish tenants, can be made illegal by 
Palestinian legislation. And I believe that, in fact, however the 
law may stand and however the leases may run, Palestinian land 
purchased by Jews will continue to become, in effect, forbidden 
ground for Arabs. 

For this reason, I think the mandatory Power has been wise 
to draw attention to the point at this stage; because I think that, 
sooner or later, the Palestine Government will have to pass 
legislation in this connection. I think they will have in the end 
to proclaim by law what will in effect be an Arab land-reservation. 
The Palestine Government will have to estimate the amount of 
cultivable land which is needed in order to provide the Arab rural 
population with a livelihood at a reasonable standard of living 
under certain future conditions—that is, when the economic 
potentialities of the total cultivable area of Palestine have been 
fully developed and when the agricultural methods of the Pales- 
tinian Arab peasant have been improved as far as they can be. 
When those conditions have been attained, it will, I believe, be 
found necessary to set aside, by Palestinian legislation, a certain 
proportion of the land of Palestine as an exclusive preserve for 
the Arabs, in view of the fact that all the Palestinian land which 
is purchased by Jewish funds is becoming—as I believe, inevitably 
—an exclusive preserve for the Jews. 

You see what this means. It means what in South Africa is 
called segregation. I prophesy that, on the ultimate map of 
population and land-holding in Palestine, the Jewish population 
and the land in Jewish hands will be separated geographically 
from the Arab population and from the land in Arab hands. The 
two communities in Palestine will be segregated into two separate 
geographical blocks. 

The last point that I wish to make on the subject of land and 
population is this : we do not yet know what the ultimate percent- 
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ages will be. The ultimate figures depend on a still unknown 
quantity : the total cultivable area of Palestine when the poten- 
tialities of the land have been fully developed. One of the most 
startling things that come out in Sir John Hope Simpson’s report 
is the wide range of variation in the estimates of the ultimate 
total cultivable area. Sir John Hope Simpson provisionally 
accepts the lowest estimate; and on this basis he calculates 


“that with thorough development of the country there will be 
room, not only for the present agricultural population on a higher 
standard of life than it at present enjoys, but for not less than 
20,000 families of settlers from outside.” 4 


Assuming that those 20,000 families of settlers will all be 
Jewish families, I reckon, very roughly, that, on Sir John 
Hope Simpson’s basis, the ultimate population of Palestine 
will be not more than one-third Jewish and not less than 
two-thirds Arab. But of course the basic figures are still very 
uncertain. Let us suppose that Sir John Hope Simpson has 
been too cautious. Let us suppose that the ultimate total 
cultivable area of Palestine is so much greater than his estimate 
that there will be room not merely for 20,000, but for 40,000 or 
for 60,000 additional Jewish families. Let us suppose that the 
ultimate population of Palestine will be two-thirds Jewish and 
only one-third Arab: What difference is this going to make to 
the respective rights and positions of the two communities in 
Palestine? I suggest to you that, if the Mandate is upheld, this 
numerical factor will make no difference. The Mandate lays 
down that both communities are to have a national home in 
Palestine, whatever their respective numbers may be. Both 
communities, in all circumstances, are to be in Palestine as of 
right and not on sufferance. The Mandate rejects the odious 
doctrine of Western Nationalism: I mean, the doctrine that a 
country is the national home of one nationality only—the 
nationality which happens to be in a local majority—that this 
nationality alone is at home in the country, and that minorities 
are only there on sufferance. That is simply our old Western 
doctrine of religious intolerance translated into political terms. 
In Palestine, the Mandate lays down that this doctrine of intoler- 
ance and fanaticism is not to prevail. 

This brings me to the last aspect of ‘‘the Palestinian Question”’ 
which I propose to examine to-night: the constitutional aspect. 


1 Palestine: Report on Immigration, Land Settlement and Development. By 


Sir John Hope Simpson. 1930. 35. p. 153. 
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The best thing, as far as I know, which has yet been said What Form 


about the form which self-government in Palestine will have to 2 


take, has been said by a distinguished Zionist who was speaking ‘ Po soiree ; 


to us here the other night: Mr. Harry Sacher. He said it in 
giving evidence before the Shaw Commission. I will quote the 
passage. Mr. Sacher said— 


“ What political forms this particular community may take I do 
not know and I do not intend to prophesy. One thing, however, 
is quite certain. Jews have no intention of dominating or being 
dominated in respect of any other people in this country. They 
look upon their own right to create their own civilisation as being 
neither greater nor less than the right of the Arabs to create 
their civilisation.” ! 


Now perhaps that statement sounds rather agnostic. But 
if it is translated into constitutional terms it surely means some- 
thing quite definite and very important. It means that in 
Palestine, where there is to be both a Jewish and an Arab national 
home, self-government will not and cannot take the form of 
majority rule. The people of Palestine cannot model their 
future self-government on the standard pattern of the parlia- 
mentary National State of the West. It is the mandatory Power’s 
duty—and, to my mind, our most important duty—to assist 
the two communities in Palestine to work out a different system 
of self-government, on some new basis, which will meet their 
needs. 

I therefore venture to commend the decision of the mandatory 
Power, announced in the White Paper, to take in hand the con- 
stitutional development of Palestine “in the interests of the 
community as a whole ”’ and “ without further delay.” 

That last phrase is important; for, in the constitutional 
development of Palestine, time is of the essence of the problem. 
The time-limit is short, and it is set by factors outside Palestine. 
The establishment of full self-government in Palestine cannot be 
delayed more than a short time after full self-government has 
been attained in all the countries round. 

Now, at the time, before the end of the War, when the Balfour 
Declaration was made, and even at the time, during the Peace 
Settlement, when the Mandate for Palestine was drawn up, the 
prospect of full self-government becoming the general rule 
in the countries of the Middle East seemed very remote indeed. 
Let us remind ourselves of the general picture as it was then. 


1 Report of the Commission on Palestine Disturbances of August, 1929. Cmd. 
3530 of 1930, 4s. p. 108. 
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Egypt was a British protectorate: the British Government’s 
declaration of 1922 had not yet been made. ‘Iraq was under 
direct British administration: the insurrection of 1920 had not 
yet caused us to give up the policy of ruling ‘Iraq ourselves 
behind “an Arab facade,” as we called it in private. In India, 
we had not yet taken the first step towards implementing the 
promise of 1917. In Turkey, the Greek Army was at Smyrna 
and the Italian Army at Adalia and the French Army at Adana; 
and we were debating whether we should allow ‘‘a Turkish 
Sultanate’ to carry on a feeble existence somewhere in the 
interior of Anatolia. Persia had been coerced or cajoled by 
British diplomacy into signing a treaty which was going to put 
her in our pockets. In these circumstances, it looked as though, 
in Palestine, there would be no great difficulty about establishing 
a crown colony régime and maintaining it for as long as we chose. 
And, in fact, it was originally proposed that the Mandate for 
Palestine should be a mandate of the so-called ““B”’ class. That is 
the class to which the mandates for Tanganyika and the Cameroons 
and Togoland belong; and in these mandates the mandatory 
Power is not under any obligation to prepare the people of the 
mandated territory for self-government; there is no stipulation 
that the mandate shall not continue in perpetuity. 

Now, to have made the Palestine Mandate a “ B’”’ mandate 
would have been straightforward and logical. We knew that 
the Arabs did not acquiesce in the establishment of a Jewish 
national home. We knew, that, so long as the Arabs remained 
in this unacquiescent mood, we could only carry out our pledge 
to establish a Jewish national home in Palestine by governing 
the country bureaucratically and suppressing Arab opposition, 
if it took a militant form, by British military force. And as a 
matter of fact, to-day, twelve years after the Armistice, we have 
not yet succeeded in transferring the government of Palestine 
from this basis of a colonial administration backed by force to 
a basis of self-government. We have not yet succeeded in intro- 
ducing even the rudiments of self-government. We have made 
a number of quite sincere and serious attempts, but the intran- 
sigeance of the Arabs, in their opposition to the establishment of 
a Jewish national home, has proved an insuperable stumbling- 
block every time. So that in practice the Mandate for Palestine 
always has been administered as a ‘‘ B” mandate and is being 
so administered now. Before the Peace Settlement was finished, 
however, the statesmen who were dealing with mandates had 
changed their minds about the Palestine Mandate. They had 
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decided to take it out of the ‘‘B” class and to put it into 
the “A” class. So in theory the Mandate for Palestine always 
has been, and is to-day, a mandate of the “‘A”’ class, like the 
mandates for the Lebanon and Syria and for ‘Iraq. In these 
mandates the independence of the mandated territory is recog- 
nised provisionally from the outset and the mandatory Power 
is under an obligation to bring about the termination of the 
mandate at the earliest possible date by preparing the people of 
the mandated territory for self-government. 

Now, why was this change made? I fancy the statesmen at the 
Peace Settlement must have had some misgiving that appearances 
in the Middle East might be deceptive—that perhaps, after all, 
it might not be the destiny of all these Middle Eastern countries 
to become so many more colonial dependencies of one or two 
Western Powers. 

Well, if that was the consideration which led the statesmen, 
on second thoughts, to place Palestine under a mandate which 
contemplates the eventual independence of the country, we can 
see, from what has happened in the Middle East between then 
and now, that the statesmen were well advised. It was a flash 
of intuition in their counsels. For look at the general situation 
in the Middle East to-day! The new French and British empires 
in that part of the world are fading away like a mirage. In 
‘Iraq, the mandate is on the verge of being wound up by the 
admission of the mandated territory to be a State Member of 
the League cf Nations. And if ‘Iraq is going to be a fully-self- 
governing State Member of the League to-morrow, Egypt is 
certainly going to attain the same status the day after to-morrow. 
Persia and Turkey are both completely independent already. 
India is now well on the road towards dominion self-government. 
Even Transjordan is following on the heels of ‘Iraq. The Re- 
public of the Greater Lebanon is a going concern. In the whole 
of the Middle East, there are now only two small enclaves in 
which a colonial régime survives: Syria under the French man- 
date and Palestine under the British mandate. Now, till 1929, 
the French régime in Syria served as a foil for the British régime 
in Palestine. In 1925 and 1926, when we were reducing our 
garrison in Palestine to vanishing point, the French, in Syria, 
were having to conduct military operations on a large scale 
against a formidable insurrection. But to-day the tables are 
turned; and it is now the British régime in Palestine which is 
serving as a foil for the French régime in Syria. Moreover, at 
any moment the French and the Syrians may come to terms. 
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And, if and when that happens, Syria will go the way of the 
Lebanon and ‘Iraq and Transjordan. Syria will become fully- 
self-governing too. And then Palestine will be left as the one 
and only patch of territory in the Middle East which is being 
governed by a Western Power bureaucratically on a basis of 
military force. 

Now I feel sure that a situation like that could not last more 
than a very few years. In such circumstances, our present 
régime in Palestine would break down. Cne cannot, of course, 
forecast at this stage exactly which of the weak points in this 
régime would give way first under that strain. But one can, 
I think, predict with certainty that the position would become 
untenable. I should put it this way: the British Mandate for 
Palestine cannot be maintained for longer than, say, ten years, 
at the utmost, after complete self-government has been attained 
in both ‘Iraq and Egypt. That gives us perhaps a dozen years 
longer in Palestine. The open question, as I see it, is not whether, 
at the end of those dozen years, we shall go or stay. I do not 
think that that is an open question. I think that, within that 
number of years, we shall find ourselves going out of Palestine 
anyway. The real question, I think, is whether we shall go 
out of Palestine, as we are going out of ‘Iraq, with our mandate 
fulfilled, leaving a peaceful country and a stable government 
behind us as the fruits of our labours; or whether we shall go 
out of Palestine, some time in “ the nineteen-forties,”’ as the 
French went out of Cilicia in 1920, and as the Greeks went out 
of Smyrna in 1922. 

If we go out in this way, not choosing our time but going 
because we have to, the end of the British Mandate in Palestine 
will be ignominious for us; and, what matters much more, it 
will be disastrous for the population of the mandated territory. 
For, if the British Mandate were a failure, the Jews and the Arabs 
would be left, in Palestine, to deal direct with one another; and 
the first result of that would certainly be an attempt to settle 
accounts by force. Now, if that disaster were to happen, it 
would inflict immense loss and misery on both communities, 
but it would not lead to any final settlement of “‘ the Palestinian 
Question.”’ Any attempt to settle the question by force is bound 
to be inconclusive, for the reason that I have mentioned already : 
the two communities that confront one another in Palestine 
both have their main roots outside Palestine; and therefore 
neither of them can ever root out the other completely, even if, 
at some stage, it succeeds in inflicting what may look like an 
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annihilating defeat on its adversary within the narrow boundaries 
of Palestine itself. Sooner or later, the Jews and the Arabs will 
be driven, by the facts of the situation, into settling “ the Pales- 
tinian Question” by agreement. This may happen before the 
termination of the British Mandate or it may happen afterwards, 
but it will certainly happenin theend. The value of the Mandate, 
it seems to me, is this: If an agreed settlement of ‘‘ the Pales- 
tinian Question’ can be reached during the time of grace that 
remains before our Mandate becomes untenable, we shall be 
able to wind up the Mandate for Palestine, as we are winding 
up the Mandate for ‘Iraq, with an assurance of something accom- 
plished and something averted. We shall have laid, in Palestine, 
the foundations of a new kind of self-governing State; and we 
shall have saved Palestine from the tragedy of a war of exter- 
mination between intermingled nationalities—the social disaster 
which has devastated Macedonia and Armenia and Ionia and 
Syria and so many other provinces of the ancient Ottoman 
Empire in our day. 


Summarised Record of Discussion : 


LiEuT.-COMMANDER THE Hon. J. M. KENwortuy, M.P., described 
the address as extremely able and adroit, and said he hoped Professor 
Toynbee would not take exception to his remarks when he said that 
he had never listened to so many inaccuracies of fact, judgment and 
sentiment in an equal time. 

Taking the last argument of the untenability of the Mandate in 
ten years’ time, did Professor Toynbee really suppose that there were 
no other. Powers who would take over the Mandate, if Great Britain 
was too feeble to hold it? Three Powers—France, Italy, Poland— 
would be willing to take it over at any time. There was behind the 
Zionist movement a world force determined for many years to bring 
about the foundation of a national home in that small territory, and 
a very energetic and wealthy people to reckon with. One need only 
look at the map to see what the value to Great Britain was. Who- 
ever held Palestine could dominate the Suez Canal. The nine hundred 
thousand pounds poured into Palestine every year was to develop a 
territory which would have to be held anyhow for the sake of the 
Suez Canal. Whoever held Palestine obtained the only suitable deep- 
water harbour of the Eastern Mediterranean at Haifa; whoever held 
Palestine lay right across the Imperial Airways route; whoever held 
Palestine controlled the end of the pipe-line for oil from Mosul; who- 
ever held Palestine had the sea-board end of the railway to Baghdad, 
and eventually to India. And it was suggested that from sympathy 
shown to a few Arabs, who did not represent the Arab people, Great 
Britain was to let this territory go from her enfeebled hands. Pro- 
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fessor Toynbee might know the Middle East, but he did not know 
the temper of his own people if he thought they would submit to it. 
What was this new monster of a united Arab State? But for the 
fact of the British Army the Wahhabi would have been in Baghdad 
and Amara. There would have been no ‘Iraq, no Trans-Jordania. 

The sort of sentiment expressed by Professor Toynbee was going 
to cost the country two and a half millions; that was the price of 
the White Paper which it was said any Government at Westminster 
would have to stand by. If the country was willing to put up with 
this for the sake of this delusion of an Arab Empire, then it was a 
caricature of parliamentary government. It simply meant that 
officials at the Colonial Office could draw up White Papers containing 
serious changes of policy, and whoever sat in the seat of the Great 
Chamberlain would just sign on the dotted line. He refused to believe 
it and did not believe that the policy of that White Paper could possibly 
stand. 

The solution of the Palestine question was for Great Britain to 
begin to rule, and the great mass of the people would be perfectly 
peaceful. The basis of the trouble was religious and not economic. 
The whole movement was started because the Arab fellahin were 
told that the Jews were sacking the Mosque of Omar. If the British 
showed they meant to govern and carry out the Mandate, the trouble 
would die out. Why should not the Jews be allowed to settle in 
Trans-Jordania, a fertile sparsely inhabited area which they should 
be allowed to colonise as the Americans colonised the land to the west 
of New England. They were prevented from doing so by this political 
delusion of a great Arab federation, presumably under the auspices of 
the British Colonial Office, but they could easily defend themselves 
there as the Americans had defended themselves against the Red 
Indians. The Jews were prepared to raise sums of money for such 
settlement. Great Britain should play the part of a Great Power 
and not be frightened like old women with such prophecies that she 
could only hold on for ten years. 


Mr. LEONARD STEIN said he would like to put the Zionist point 
of view, though he was not sure that he was as strong a Zionist as 
Commander Kenworthy. His first point dealt with the White Paper 
of 1930. Professor Toynbee had suggested that certain people had 
exploited the views expressed in it for their own ends, and that the 
objections raised were really much ado about nothing. He would 
like to make it clear that it was a very profound indignation which 
had expressed itself in the protests that had poured in from all over 
the Jewish world. The White Paper of 1922 had been, in some 
respects, a disappointment to many enthusiastic Zionists, and there 
had been a good deal of disillusionment, but there had been nothing 
at all comparable to the outburst of indignation provoked by the 
White Paper of 1930. The 1922 White Paper, although it did not 
give a hundred per cent. of what the Zionists wanted, was a reason- 
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able compromise, for nobody did get a hundred per cent. of the expec- 
tations of 1919. The 1930 White Paper was quite different, in tone, 
in temper and in outlook. It was not so much what the White Paper 
actually said; the proposals were confused and ambiguous and it 
was difficult to discover what exactly it did propose; but its tone 
was gratuitously offensive from the Jewish point of view. He said 
this as one who had: himself been in Government service and had no 
prejudice against it, but whoever drafted the White Paper had caused 
it to be framed in the manner best calculated to discourage and 
exasperate the Jews. The protest was not an artificial one, but some- 
thing deeply felt, by people who, like himself, had always believed 
that, though the British Government might make mistakes in 
Palestine, it was not likely to do anything gravely objectionable 
from the Jewish point of view. 

With regard to the eternal question of Arab—Jewish relations, 
there had always been a great deal of explosive material lying about, 
and one of the main preoccupations of the Mandatory Power must be 
to keep it from exploding. He thought, however, that the quantity 
and nature of the explosive material, as described by Professor Toyn- 
bee, might be open to comment. The reactions of the situation in 
Palestine on the feelings of people outside Palestine were perhaps a 
little exaggerated. In 1919 there had been a great deal of talk in 
Palestine about a United Arab Empire, but among the more educated 
and prosperous members of the Arab community there had been very 
little enthusiasm indeed for any such idea, and they would probably 
have shown considerable alarm if there had been any possibility of its 
attainment. From 1922 to 1929 there had been unbroken peace in 
Palestine, except for a few broils in Arab villages between Arabs. 
All this time, with the Mandate and the Jewish National Home policy 
in operation, Arab relations had been gradually but peacefully im- 
proving. When that peace was broken in 1929, the protest was 
associated with a supposed attack on the Moslem Holy Places, about 
which the Arab was naturally sensitive, and this was the whole 
reason for the excitement in Baghdad. It was extremely unfortunate 
that the Palestine Administration had not made it its business to 
make it quite clear that there was no foundation for the belief that 
it was allowing any claim to the Moslem Holy Places, even if such a 
claim had been made, which, of course, was quite false. 

What did the Jews really want? It was not fair to say that they 
wanted a hundred per cent. Jewish State. If there had been no Arabs 
they might have been glad to have it, but they recognised, and every 
responsible Zionist had always recognised, that there must always be 
a relatively large Arab population whose rights must be respected. 
The Jews had in mind something of a bi-national State and had never 
expected or asked more than that. From the inception of the Zionist 
movement it had been felt that the Jews might be of the greatest 
value as a leavening force in the Arab world at large, and so might 
be of help and service to the East generally. 
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CoLOoNEL Howarp Bury, M.P., pointed out that there had been 
no less than three disturbances in Palestine during the last ten years 
—1I920, 192I, 1929—whereas under the Turkish Government in the 
preceding eighty years there had been no riots at all. Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild had established Jewish colonies in Palestine thirty years 
before the War, but there had been no political aim behind that move- 
ment. Now political Zionism was preached throughout the world, 
and it was this that was causing the Arabs in Palestine to fear they 
were going to lose their land in a Jewish National State, when the 
Jews formed only a fifth of the population in Palestine. The British 
Government had to observe the dual obligation in the Mandate—they 
had to make a National Home for the Jews in the first place, and in 
the second to safeguard the rights of the existing Arab population. 
The first obligation had so far been the main consideration, with very 
little regard to the fulfilment of the second obligation. The Hope 
Simpson Report and the Shaw Commission had brought home to the 
Government that something was wrong, and the White Paper showed 
their recognition of this fact and that they could not allow Palestine 
to be made into a Jewish National State. That was the real reason 
for the outcry against the White Paper. The leaders of the Zionist 
movement had expected a Jewish National State, and had led their 
followers into this belief. During the past few years it had been 
evident that there had not been sufficient control over immigration, 
with the result that the Jews had taken over so much land from the 
Arabs that many of these were left landless. The Jews were able 
to offer high prices for the land and the Arabs were feckless people 
and sold it to them, and now as a result of this a large landless class 
was growing in the country and was bound to cause trouble in the 
future. Sooner or later legislation would have to be introduced to 
prevent this alienation of Arab land. 

Again, the policy of segregating the two peoples was not a solution 
that would succeed in Palestine. The Rothschild schemes had worked 
well because Jews and Arabs pulled together. The present policy was 
pitting them one against the other. Commander Kenworthy’s sugges- 
tion that the Jews should settle in Trans-Jordania raised the ques- 
tion of who was to defend them against the three hundred thousand 
armed Arabs already there. It meant the British Army must guarantee 
any settlements. Was that going to be possible? 


THE Lorp LamrincrTon said he would like to associate himself with 
the words spoken by Colonel Howard Bury. In 1919 there had been 
an attempt to set up a commission of American, French, British and 
Italian representatives for the purpose of ascertaining the wishes and 
feelings of the people in Syria and Palestine as a basis for the Mandates. 
The American, Mr. Crane, had gone out to Palestine, the British 
representatives had been appointed but never arrived, and the French 
declined the invitation. The French had known there would be no 
feeling in favour of their appointment as Mandatory Power over 
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Syria and, as far as he could find out, there had been no desire that 
the British should hold the Mandate, though they were preferred to 
the French. The real wish had been that America should hold it. 
The Commission never materialised and the wishes of the native 
population had never been ascertained, in spite of the provisions of 
Article 22 of the Covenant for the granting of Mandates. There was 
thus no foundation for the existing Mandate. That was in theory, 
but in fact Great Britain had held the Mandate for ten years, and it 
was inconceivable that it should be given up in view of the disorders 
that would ensue. These troubles were bound to arise from time to 
time, for there had been created in Palestine a kind of Ulster. He 
did not feel that the advantages enumerated by Commander Ken- 
worthy were any adequate compensation for the responsibilities which 
Great Britain had incurred. 

No one could pretend that all the Jews of the world were thinking 
simply of a Jewish National Home. It came out in various ways 
from time to time that one section aimed at a Jewish National State, 
and that was what the Arabs feared the Mandate would lead to. 
Great Britain had also responsibilities towards the seventy million 
Moslems in our Empire who looked to her for protection and were 
very anxious as to her intentions in Palestine. He hoped some solu- 
tion might be found, for the difficulties were great and the consequences 
might be serious. 


Mr. H. A. R. GiB said one must not be obsessed by the immediate 
problems of Palestine. Fifteen years were only a moment in the 
history of a country, and one could not take Palestine out of its historical 
and geographical environment and put it, as it were, in a glass case, 
The fundamental difficulty in his view lay in the establishment of a 
separate Mandate for Palestine. Were it not for the Jews, Palestine 
would be only a district in some larger State. Under modern economic 
and political conditions an independent Palestinian State was an 
anachronism. Admitting many benefits that Palestine had received 
from the Mandate, its separation from the neighbouring districts had 
done nothing but harm. In economic life the result was seen in 
economic barriers which had not previously existed. The political 
separation created a sense of isolation amongst the Arabs of Palestine 
which had embittered them, making the whole problem ten times more 
difficult. The immigration of every additional Jew was felt as a reduc- 
tion of the margin of national security by the Arabs. By restricting 
the area of the displacement caused by Jewish immigration, obstacles 
had been placed in its way, with the result that the attention of the 
Palestinian had been monopolised by the immediate grievances to 
the exclusion of the ultimate economic benefits. He was inclined to 
agree that the root of the trouble was not religious but economic and 
political. To say that political opposition came from a mere handful 
of the intelligentsia led to disastrous results. The native politician 
held in his hands the keys of public opinion, and the fact that the 
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Arab leaders had not used it more successfully was only due to their 
own mutual animosities. Religion supplied a handle for political 
propaganda and, of course, offered its own difficulties. It would 
necessarily retard and possibly prevent any assimilation by such 
means as intermarriage, and would lead to segregation into isolated 
communities which would relegate any dream of a united Palestine 
to the dim future. The difficulties of a separate Mandate did not stop 
at the frontiers of Palestine. How would England regard a return to 
the conditions of the Heptarchy? Yet Palestine had been forcibly 
detached from its neighbours and put under the administration of 
not merely different persons but a different race, with different con- 
ceptions of law and government. It was evident to anybody with 
the slightest knowledge of the history of Western Asia that Palestine 
could not long maintain its existence as a separate State, whether 
Jewish or Arab, or neither or both. Sooner or later Palestine was 
bound to be included in some larger State. Surely the soundest policy 
would be to look ahead and try to order the present administration of 
Palestine on lines that would ensure its co-operation with its neigh- 
bours, whether or not as a self-governing unit. The present policy 
seemed as far removed from this as possible and was sowing the seeds 
of a very unhappy conflict in the future. Was this wise or necessary ? 

There had been hints of an Arab Federation, and the future State 
that should include Palestine had been pictured as a big Syrian or 
Syro-‘Iraqian State. Nobody who had read history could fail to see 
that the future of Palestine must also interest Egypt. Palestine had 
always been the outwork of an independent Egypt, and the first 
concern of Egyptian policy was to ensure its position in Palestine. 
Historians of the future would not fail to point out that the British 
occupation followed on a practical object lesson of the danger to 
Egypt and the Suez Canal from an enemy operating in Palestine. It 
would not be long before Egypt opened her eyes to the necessity for 
her safety of some close union with Palestine. This was a tendency 
of the future which seemed to have been overlooked. 

As a last word he would say that if, as Commander Kenworthy 
seemed to suggest, the British had encouraged Zionist aspirations in 
Palestine in order to form a buffer State for their own selfish aims, 
and had hidden those aims behind a mask of altruism, then the blood 
of the Jews be on the head of those who had done this thing. 


Mr. Josepu Nissim expressed surprise at the atmosphere of alarm 
which seemed to prevail. The promises given by Sir Henry McMahon 
in 1915 to the Arabs had been fulfilled beyond all expectations. The 
gist of Professor Toynbee’s address seemed to be that there was 
an inevitable conflict between the Arabs and the Jews, but this 
he would dispute. It would be impossible to find two different races 
who were more closely allied, by their Semitic origin, by having 
lived together for centuries, and by the fact that the religion of the 
one was based on the religion of the other. 
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He would also like to point out the cultural value to the Arab world 
and to the world at large of a revival of interest in Jewish thought, 
literature, religion and law. The Jews had also been immensely 
successful in the experimental stage of their agricultural colonies. 

Finally, the recent history of Palestine had made it clear that a 
reduction of the garrison or of the British element in the police should 
not be contemplated. To this might be attributed the troubles of the 
past year. 


Mr. J. M. N. JEFFRIES said that it was very easy to pass over the 
promise made by Sir Henry McMahon, but what was true for indi- 
viduals was true for nations, and if a pact had been made it ought 
to be kept. The only statements made to deny the force of that 
pact had not the slightest legal value. One was the statement by 
Sir Henry McMahon that when he promised independence to the 
Arab lands bounding the Mediterranean Palestine was not in his 
mind. The second was made by Mr. Churchill in the House of Com- 
mons when he tried to disprove the treaty, saying, “it has generally 
been conceived that the land lying to the west of Damascus is not 
contained in the pledge.” The position could not be left with this 
vague statement. It should be submitted to some arbitral body, to 
some independent tribunal, to decide whether Great Britain had or 
had not pledged her word to give the Arabs complete independence 
in Palestine. 


Miss FREDA WHITE drew attention to the fact that the second 
sentence of the Mandate, which contained the reference to the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish National Home in Palestine and on which the 
Zionist advocates based most of their propaganda, was not the begin- 
ning of the Mandate and did not express the whole purpose of the 
Mandate. The opening sentence stated the first purpose to be that 
of giving effect to the provisions of Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. Article 22 stated that every Mandate was a 
trust for the native people, for their well-being and development, 
and recognised the provisional independence of the Arab areas, under 
Mandate, until such time as they were able to stand alone. There were 
thus two equal and positive obligations, not primarily a Jewish home 
and secondarily safeguards for the Arabs. But a Jew in Poland, for 
instance, reading the Zionist reports would have no idea that this 
was the case. One report in its whole summary of ten pages men- 
tioned the word “ Arab” only once in a sort of parenthesis—‘‘ Of 
course it must be remembered that there are also Arabs in this country.” 
This made the problem a psychological one, and accounted to a large 
extent for the storm of indignation which had broken out over the 
White Paper. The White Paper did not depart from the Mandate, 
but brought out the nature of the problem. The Jews, who had not 
been taught there were two sides to the Mandate and did not know 
there was any problem at all, were, of course, astonished, and cried 
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out that the Mandate was being betrayed. Nobody could blame 
those Jews who went to Palestine with the Balfour Declaration in 
one hand and the Book of Joshua in the other, thinking it was really 
their State, but the leaders of the Zionist movement who were respon- 
sible for this misinformation must be either unscrupulous or unable 
to perceive the obligations of the treaty which did not apply to their 
case. 

The policy in the White Paper which hurt Jewish feeling was 
the land policy, not the security provisions or the political pro- 
gramme, which was the same as they accepted in 1922. The large 
landless class of the Arab population was to be settled at the expense 
of the British nation, an expense which it had quite justly incurred 
through the previous neglect which had allowed this most dangerous 
situation to grow up during the past nine years. This was obviously 
disappointing to the Jews, as it would mean the restriction in the 
meantime of the Jewish enclaves to their existing size. The Hope 
Simpson Report had stated that the land which could be cheaply 
developed was exhausted, and there was therefore too little room 
outside the Jewish holdings for the existing Arab population. Until 
the Arabs had been educated in improved methods of agriculture 
there would be no room for extra Jewish land-purchase for some 
time. It was naturally disappointing, but it was the only hope for 
eventual peace in Palestine. The effendi Arabs, who were making 
profits by selling their land at high prices, would not like the policy. 
But the agitators must have something to bite on, and they appealed 
to the fears of the peasants, an excitable people, terrified of being 
pushed across the Jordan. 


Mrs. EDGAR DUGDALE said Miss White seemed to think that 
Jewish propaganda consisted of delving into the details of the Man- 
date; she could assure her that propaganda was not carried out on 
those lines. She would like to point out further that the view that 
the 1930 White Paper was to some extent in contradiction to the 
Mandate was shared by Sir John Simon and Lord Hailsham, neither 
of whom were Jews. 

When people were accusing the British Government of not carrying 
out its Mandate obligations to the Arabs, it should be borne in mind 
that when a legislative assembly and full representation had been 
offered to the Arabs in 1922, they had refused it. The obligations 
with regard to self-government were very specific, but there were 
other Arab rights, less specifically mentioned in the Mandate, which 
had not been sufficiently implemented; primarily the necessity of 
raising the economic position of the Arabs to the level of that of the 
Jews. A very great deal of the trouble in Palestine was due to the 
enormous difference in the standard of living between Jews and 
Arabs. An Arab would work for a sweated wage and allowed women 
and children to work under conditions that would not be tolerated 
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by a Jew. The duty of the British people was not to talk about 
contradictions between our promises to Arabs or Jews, but to insist 
that the Government should not employ Arabs, as it was doing, at 
less than a proper living wage. This would be one great step towards 
solving the problem of Palestine. 


Mr. NEvVINSON said he would like to emphasise one point which 
had been mentioned—the enormous economic development which the 
Zionists had brought to Palestine. It was recognised, even in the 
White Paper, that the Zionists had brought great advantages to 
the Arabs by their industry and enterprise, by the improvement of the 
harbour at Haifa and the electric power developments from the 
Jordan. They had established a University and a School of Science 


and had done a tremendous amount on the economic and scientific 
side. 


PROFESSOR TOYNBEE said that while listening to Commander 
Kenworthy he had been counting up how many times he had heard 
that speech before. The only difference was in the name of the 
speaker and the name of the people mentioned. Twelve years ago 
it was “ We will never desert the Armenians”; ten years ago it 
was ‘‘ We will never desert the Greeks in Asia Minor.’”’ Why, when a 
minority in the East heard an English Member of Parliament making 
that ‘“‘ We will never desert you”’ speech, they must surely feel a 
holy terror, considering what that speech had portended in the recent 
past. How could anyone really guarantee that ten years hence the 
British would still be in Palestine to prevent the two communities 
there from flying at one another’s throats? It would be more honest 
and more statesmanlike to acknowledge that in the end the Jews 
and Arabs must settle their relations between themselves. As for 
the two and a half million pounds, they were not to be regarded as 
the price of the White Paper. They were the price of Arab and 
Jewish help during the War, which was purchased with promises 
about Palestine. During the War, Britain was living from hand to 
mouth, so she sold a pup; she sold it twice over; and it wasn’t her 
pup to sell. Surely a fine of two and a half millions was a small 
penalty to pay for doing that. 

He hoped sincerely that Mr. Stein had not thought he was accusing 
the Jews of insincerity. The Zionist Organisation had always been 
most honourable in abiding by their acceptance of the British State- 
ment of Policy in 1922. They had recognised that the National Home 
in Palestine could not be a National State; but they were between 
the devil and the deep sea. On the one side there were the Zionist 
Revisionists who had an impossible programme; and on the other 
side there was the British Government. *~In these circumstances, it 
was remarkable what moderation the Zionist Organisation had shown. 
The spirit of the White Paper of 1930 was an important point to take 


up. It was difficult to do this because it was so subjective. He 
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had first read through the White Paper carefully to master the terms 
of it; then he had asked a Zionist friend how he felt about it, and 
had afterwards read it again to try and get the Jewish point of view. 
One must try to read it with the eyes of a Jew, reading it with extreme 
sensitiveness and ready to feel: ‘‘ Here are the Gentiles treating us 
intolerably again.” He would not himself have ascribed any malice 
to the drafters of the White Paper, but if the phraseology allowed any 
suspicion of it, that was a serious point against the draftsmanship. 
There were certainly some unfortunate phrases, but it was perhaps 
unfair to those who drafted the White Paper to look at all the details 
with a magnifying-glass. The White Paper of 1930 did clarify the 
Mandate and for that reason made the position of the Zionist 
Organisation more difficult. It brought out the difficulties of the 
problem more clearly than any previous State paper had done. 

He could not quite agree with Mr. Stein that the religious element 
was a new thing artificially imported into the problem, though no 
doubt some of the Arab leaders were doing their best to stir it up for 
their own purposes. The religious element coming in was just a 
symptom that Arab feeling against the Jews was deepening, and for 
that reason reverting to the traditional basis. It was not brought 
in artificially. It was a danger-signal which meant that the whole 
quarrel was becoming more serious. : 

Finally, he would like to repeat that he believed himself to be 
most sincerely neutral as between Arabs and Jews, but could not 
pretend to be altogether neutral towards his own countrymen the 
British, who in his opinion were the villains of the piece. If it turned 


into a tragedy the British would be responsible. They had produced 
the mess and he hoped they would be able to put it right. Any 
Englishman who said that the British could remain in Palestine 
indefinitely was promising more than he could perform. 


























THE NEW IMPERIALISM AND THE OLD 
NATIONALISM 


Address at the Institute on October 21st, 1930. 
By NorMAN ANGELL, M.P. 


The MARQuEss oF Lotutan, C.H., in the Chair. 


WE are engaged in the discussion of projects for the economic 
unification of the Empire; for rendering it economically self- 
sufficient ; for keeping its trade for its people. The advocates of 
what one may term the “‘ New Imperialism ”’ desire to reverse the 
trend of Imperial policy which was so strong in the nineteenth 
century, and to go back to earlier forms of Imperially restricted 
trade. 

We are also engaged in the task of trying to create institutions 
of an International Society in order to avoid such catastrophes as 
those of fifteen years since. What will be the bearing of the one 
effort upon the other ? 

I want to examine certain ideas and forces which have shaped 
Imperial policy in the past and to see whether these ideas and 
forces throw any light on the feasibility, alike of our projects of 
Empire and our projects of world organisation. I am not going 
to argue a case for or against Imperial preference or any specific 
form of international organisation. I shall try rather to examine 
certain assumptions and ideas which play an enormous part in 
public policy and motive. I am aware that the practical politician 
and the practical man is apt to be a bit impatient of what he calls 
abstract ideas, and the attempt to alter them by discussing their 
nature seems to him sometimes very remote from urgent decisions. 
As to that, I would remind you that this discussion about the 
Empire is not going to finish this month or next month; that we 
shall still be taking important decisions five or ten years hence, 
and that what we decide then as a public may well depend upon 
the way in which we examine at this time, and come to think and 
feel about, such abstractions as Nationalism and Internationalism. 

If you think that abstract ideas have no bearing upon the 
course of events, I want you to consider a moment the part which 
the very abstract idea of nationalism has played this last hundred 
years in the fate alike of Europe and the Empire—an idea so 
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abstract that no one has ever been able to define what a nation is. 
And yet it is this idea, the feeling of being a nation and our 
notions as to the attributes that ought to attach to it, which has 
more than any other single thing whatsoever determined the kind 
of world society and the kind of Empire in which we live. And 
this idea of nationalism, I would remind you, is, historically 
speaking, quite a new idea; there is nothing in the nature of the 
universe or of man which made it inevitable, because for thousands 
of years man lived in an organised society in which it did not exist. 
It was made largely, as one of its specialist students, Professor 
Carlton Hayes, has pointed out, in the closet of the student, by 
the poetry of the poet and the oratory of the patriot. It may not 
be the politician’s business to examine such ideas—although he 
usually makes it his business to exploit them—but I suggest that 
it is the business of those who make the politician to know some- 
thing of the nature of the motives they are obeying, we who are the 
victims of the policies which those motives engender. 

I want first to examine some of the forces which have trans- 
formed the character of the British Empire during the last 
seventy or eighty years. 

Why were we led in the nineteenth century to an economic 
separatism which we are now trying to go back upon? Why did 
the British Empire cease to be an Empire properly speaking, and 
resolve itself, in large part, into a loose alliance of practically 
independent states? Why did the mother country surrender the 
economic privilege of an Imperial position in according fiscal 
autonomy to its daughter states? No empire in the past has 
done this. Spain did not ; nor Portugal; nor Holland. 

The evolution, alike on its political and economic sides, has 
exceedingly interesting and significant aspects. If we cut beneath 
words and symbols to the underlying reality we see that there 
has taken place, what we have been assured again and again by 
students of politics never could take place—changes of frontier 
without war. Communities, originally part of an Empire, have 
achieved separate political status in no way subordinate to that 
of the state of which originally they were part. That is to say, 
frontiers have been changed. These are states, independencies 
and sovereignties where originally none existed; and this thing 
has been produced without war. 

But why did we so readily acquiesce, so readily surrender our 
power over the fiscal policies of the component territories of the 
Empire? I suggest that the change is explained mainly by the 
fact that political and military power can no longer be used as an 
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instrument of economic exploitation. Speaking broadly, you 
cannot use power, force, to seize wealth, though you could once. 
The Viking could come into East Anglia and carry off corn, gold, 
silver, wealth of all kinds. Presumably it was a profitable enter- 
prise: that sort of thing went on a long time. Drake found it 
profitable : some of the earlier adventurers who went to India and 
other parts of the East followed methods which differed rather in 
degree than in kind from that of the early rovers. But M. 
Poincaré, when he entered the Ruhr with a vast army, could not 
seize enough wealth to pay for the cost of collecting it. The 
difference is due largely to the change which comes over the 
character of wealth as division of labour grows in complexity. 
When wealth takes mainly the form of stocks and shares, of 
dividends paid in money whose value is dependent upon action 
taken by foreign governments in their own countries; upon such 
elusive things as commercial confidence, stock exchange specula- 
tion, gold reserves, the rate of interest, credit, its seizure by force 
is no longer a simple matter. Before the industrial revolution, 
power could be used by a nation actually to take the property of 
others; but when we began to turn coal into bread by using it for 
manufactures to be exchanged for the surplus of food and raw 
material of foreigners, a curious reversal of position took place: 
we were more concerned to have people take our goods than we 
were to take theirs. In others words, we needed markets, people 
with money to buy our things, and if a population is to buy your 
goods in any considerable quantity it must itself be economically 
developed, must itself have some measure of order, be effective in 
its production and so forth. It is a fact that, although we have 
not yet fully realised it, you cannot, with armies, ships, guns, the 
apparatus of coercion, compel a people to buy your goods if they 
have not got the money; and they cannot have the money unless 
they themselves can sell goods; they cannot sell goods save by 
some degree of social and industrial capacity. 

But a community which is economically and socially developed 
is on the way to possessing power: coming more and more to a 
position in which it can debate the conditions upon which it shall 
buy your goods, even if, as in India of late, it has to resort to 
boycott. And I would point out that the India which the British 
adventurer of the seventeenth century knew could not have 
organised the general boycott. It had not the necessary means of 
intercommunication to make such a weapon possible. We have 
furnished India with the weapon by which she now fights us. 
That is a characteristic development in the economic relations of 
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modern states; it indicates the way in which military and political 
power tends to become economically futile. One could indeed 
generalise to the extent of indicating a social law or principle at 
work: io the degree to which the relations between individuals or 
groups involve the performance on either part of services that are 
difficult, requiring instruments of any sharpness, to that degree the 
ability of the one party to coerce the other diminishes. If you want a 
service performed by someone else, of such a kind that you have 
to put into his hands tools, knowledge, freedom of movement, you 
have given him something by which he will be able to resist any 
coercion which you may attempt. I happen to have put it thus :— 
You may be able to get certain simple jobs like the cutting of 
sugar-cane accomplished by the lash of the slave-drivers’ whip. 
You cannot get your appendix cut in that way. It is no good 
threatening the surgeon with the pains and penalties that you will 
visit upon him if he fail in his operation; because if he fails, you 
will not have the power to visit upon him these penalties. You 
create there a situation in which you abandon coercion and come 
to bargain, a discussion say, fees. 

Now, the meaning of this in modern politics is quite inade- 
quately realised when we come to the conscious direction, rather 
than the drift of policy. At the time of the Boer War we ourselves 
assumed commonly that the conquest of the Boer Republics would 
put those territories in our power. Foreigners assumed as a 
matter of course that Britain was “after the gold mines”’; 
determined to secure, capture, the world’s greatest source of 
gold. Our own anti-Imperialists criticised this policy on those 
grounds. Yet, as a matter of simple fact, not a shilling’s-worth 
of mining stock changed hands as the result of the war. And it 
was evident, even then, that the political control of the territory 
in which the mines were situated was destined rapidly to drift 
altogether outside British authority, to the control of a state in 
which an act of the House of Commons would not run. Within 
a decade a situation has been created in which Britain has no 
more control over the Rand than she has over Argentina or Brazil. 
Yet the general sense that we really were capturing something 
was vivid at the time of the Boer War. And so little had the 
relation of political and military power to economic processes 
been realised that when, ten years after the Boer War, I had the 
temerity to suggest that on the morrow of the next great war— 
a war which, incidentally, far from ever declaring to be impossible, 
I repeatedly declared to be highly probable—the victor would be 
quite unable to collect any indemnity commensurate with the 
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war’s cost, all critics agreed that the forecast was nonsense. I 
cannot describe the howls of derision with which the idea was 
greeted. Yet even then the situation seemed plain enough. The 
only way by which a defeated nation ultimately could find the 
money for a great indemnity would be by being permitted greatly 
to develop her industrial power and export trade. But an enemy 
so developed would be potentially powerful and in a position to 
say whether she would pay the indemnity or not. I need not 
labour this dilemma, as it has become to the post-War generation 
an exceedingly familiar one. 

Now, there is one respect, particularly, in which I think the 
significance of the truth I have just outlined is neglected. I can 
perhaps bring it home best by making this suggestion to you, 
namely, that this impossibility of conquest in the old sense of the 
term may possibly prove in the final analysis a curse rather than 
a blessing to mankind; one which may involve the disintegration 
and collapse of our civilisation. Imperial authority may prove 
tyrannical and unjust, but if it carries with it some cohesion and 
order, and the alternative to it is chaos, it is likely that the chaos 
will involve loss and hardship and injustice greater than that of 
Imperialism. 

Whether the failure of the Imperialist method prove a curse or 
a blessing will depend upon what we substitute for it. We may 
substitute a fruitful co-operation or we may just as readily (and 
at present we seem disposed to do it) substitute disastrous chaos. 

I used a certain homely illustration a moment ago. You may 
get fields harvested or pyramids built by coercing slaves; you 
can’t use that method for complicated surgical operations. But 
when you find that slavery and coercion would not answer in the 
second case, you can do one of two things: you can try other 
methods—agreement, fees; or you can give up the effort to get 
the operation fittingly accomplished. Perhaps an illustration 
drawn from business would make my meaning clearer. It often 
happens in the development of a private business that the owner’s 
employee comes to have such a grasp of things that his leaving 
the business—say, to set up a business of his own elsewhere— 
would prove disastrous to the owner. The owner is, in fact, no 
longer in a position to give orders. He may modify things in one 
of two ways: he may take the servant into partnership, which for 
the owner will be a more difficult relationship but probably much 
more profitable in the long run; or he can insist upon his independ- 
ence, his sovereignty, and give the employee his independence and 
sovereignty, and you will have two businesses instead of one. 
Now in fact we have assumed, alike in the relationship of the 
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states of the Empire and of the states of the world, that the 
logical alternative to Imperialism is the independence and 
sovereignty of each party concerned. That duplicates the usual 
experience of history. When a central authority loses its power 
over subordinate units, what has followed in history—as in the 
history of the Roman Empire and other large agglomerations—is 
not some form of federalism, partnership, but anarchy, and 
anarchy usually follows because the natural and instinctive 
reaction to any abuse of power on the part of a central authority 
is the assertion of independence. But, because a line of conduct 
is natural and instinctive, it does not necessarily mean that it is 
workable in a social sense, for man is only in a very small part of 
his nature a social animal. He has a natural longing for freedom 
from all restrictions, and although he sees that anarchy could not 
possibly work as between individuals, he has an apparently 
indestructible faith in its workability as between nations. If you 
were to suggest to the average sensual man that since we are all 
well-meaning folk it would be perfectly feasible for us to abolish 
all the political constitutions, parliaments, statutes, regulations, 
courts, police, and let each be independent and sovereign; to be 
his own judge as to his line of conduct, whether he should drive his 
motor-car to the right or to the left as happened best to suit his 
habits; if you were to make such a suggestion he would certainly 
regard you as a lunatic. But, if you suggest that what is true as 
between persons is as true in principle—though it may well need 
a very different form of application—as between states, he flies 
at once passionately to the defence of independence. And at 
this moment we are trying to create a commonwealth, a community 
of nations alike in the world and in the Empire, on the basis of the 
independence and sovereignty of each unit; on the basis of 
complete political and economic nationalism. A society made up 
of completely independent units is a contradiction in terms— 
about as contradictory perhaps as the demand for a Free Trade 
Empire on the basis of permanent protection for each of its com- 
ponent parts. I am suggesting that economic nationalism is the 
outcome very largely of ideas which gather about the conception 
of political independence. 

We use this term “ independent ” as a symbol of the highest 
moral aim politically to which a people can pledge itself—witness 
the nationalist movements in Ireland, India, South Africa. And 
such Imperialists as resist the claim to independence do so 
apologetically, rather as a matter of expediency, and let the 
moral case go by default. I am suggesting that the claim to 
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“ independence ”’ is an anti-social claim: that in a world so near 
to chaos as ours, Lincoln was right in his view that there exists an 
obligation to maintain such unions as the pains and stresses and 
blunderings of the past have left to us. Incidentally, were it not 
for certain economic fallacies, I do not believe that a more cohesive 
Empire would render more difficult the organisation of the world. 
As one who, if he had to choose between the Empire and the League, 
would certainly choose the League, I would like to see the “ bonds 
of Empire ” much stronger than in fact I believe them to be. 

Now, we lay this stress upon independence, largely, as I have 
already hinted, in fear of the role which a central authority might 
play, particularly economically, in an organisation like the British 
Empire. Imperial authority is deemed to be synonymous with 
economic exploitation by some Imperial body. That fear is 
rooted in the idea which I examined a moment since. 

If you examine the propaganda carried on in India against 
the Imperial connection, you will find strongly stressed this idea 
that Imperial power is used as a means of economic oppression or 
exploitation. Indeed, both sides in the debate accept the assump- 
tion that political power carries economic advantage to the 
possessor of that power. Lord Rothermere argues that Britain’s 
trade and investments are dependent upon the continued 
“possession ”’ of India by Britain. Such an argument, of course, 
justifies the case of the Indian Nationalist when he objects to be 
“ possessed ”’ for the advantage of distant rulers. Independence 
is invoked as necessary in order to resist economic exploitation. 
A great body of forward-looking opinion at home shares that 
view, and on general principle supports claims to independence as 
helping to break the shackles of Imperial capitalism. For instance, 
as against the view which I am putting forward here, that the 
great danger to the world is not the growth of centralised power, 
I am told by my friends of the left that Capitalism is the root 
cause of modern war—the root cause of that disintegration which 
it is our business to fight. 

Now this plainly bears on our Imperial and world problem, 
upon the motives which go to create the issues which confront us, 
and is worth examination. 

I happen to be one of those who hope to see the transformation 
of Capitalism, but as to the respective parts played on the one side 
by Nationalism and the other by Capitalism in those disruptive 
and disintegrating forces that end in war, I want to put a con- 
sideration or two before you. 

Suppose that the rebellion of the thirteen American colonies 
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of Britain had followed pretty much the same course as that 
followed by the rebellion of the colonies of Spain; and that 
instead of hanging together, in order that, as one of their leader’s 
said, they might not hang separately, they had split into several 
different nations, as did the American colonies of Spain. Sup- 
posing they had thus asserted their independence as separate 
states, you would have had in North America an English state of 
New England, a Dutch state in the Hudson Valley, a French 
state in Louisiana, a Spanish state in Texas, and possibly a 
Scandinavian state in the Middle West. If that had happened and 
half a dozen different nations had appeared, as more than half a 
dozen did in Spanish America, those nations would have gone to 
war with each other and we should have seen the same kind of 
disintegration in what is now the United States that we see in 
Europe. 

What would have been the cause of those wars and that dis- 
integration? Capitalism? But you have Capitalism now, and 
the whole territory is completely peaceful, in the sense in which we 
are using the word peaceful. What would have existed to produce 
war that does not now exist? National barriers. It would be the 
existence of national barriers and the fact that what are now forty- 
eight united states would be half a dozen or a dozen different 
independent sovereign states. 

Put this illustration the other way round. 

Assume that M. Briand realises his dream beyond all 
expectations and that the thirty odd separate States of Europe 
do indeed become the United States of Europe, in the sense in 
which the forty-eight States of the American Union are united 
in a Federation. You would have peace in Europe, but that 
peace would not be due to the abolition of Capitalism. Presumably 
in the United States of Europe Capitalism would be as strong as 
in the United States of America. It would not be due to the 
abolition of Capitalism, but to the abolition of the national barriers. 
Although I object to assigning any single cause for war, if I had to 
assign one cause it would obviously, it seems to me, be nationalism. 

The grave thing about the Empire is that nationalism occurs 
within that Empire; that we are creating every year some new 
nationalism and a new tariff barrier to go with it. A few years ago 
we created such a barrier in Ireland; two barriers, in fact. A new 
fiscal barrier has been created in India; and if Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham succeeds in the north and Scottish Home Rule follows 
Irish, presumably we shall have another barrier there. Then 
will come the turn of Wales; and I understand that a society of 
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Cornishmen have managed to speak ancient Cornish. You know 
what that means—Cornwall for the Cornish—and after that a new 
barrier there. And why not these barriers? If Protection is 
sound, why should it not be that the more Protection you have the 
better ? 

What I am trying to suggest is that, while we discuss Pro- 
tection as a purely economic problem produced by economic 
conditions, its roots really lie in the idea of political nationalism ; 
that the problem follows from political nationalism, and that with- 
out political nationalism you would not have the economic 
manifestation of Protection. 

Perhaps I can make this clear by relating an experience 
I once had when visiting a furniture factory at Grand Rapids. 
On walking through the factory, the owner in one department 
said: “‘ We are losing money here because across the border in 
Ontario they have cheaper power and better material. But we 
are going to get a tariff, and then it will be all right.” We walked 
on to another department, and the owner said: “ We are closing 
down this department because in Alabama there is cheap negro 
labour, nearer to the raw material, and they can undersell us.”’ 
I said: ‘‘ Why don’t you get a tariff against Alabama?” He 
then began to tell me about certain facts of the American Con- 
stitution, which of course were perfectly familiar to me. I said: 
“Yes, but here are Canadians (I hope there are not too many 
Canadians present) so much like yourselves that only a Canadian 
can tell the difference, with the same standard of living, about the 
same wages, and white; and if they undersell you, you clamour 
for a tariff, and get it. But in Alabama there is cheap negro 
labour, with a different standard of life altogether, and you accept 
that competition as a matter of course. Why? Because Canada 
is an independent and sovereign and foreign State, whilst Alabama 
is not.” 

Protectionism there grows out of the fact of national sovereignty 
—the nationalism which we create so plentifully within the 
Empire. Iam suggesting that this political nationalism sets up a 
totally false idea of the economic character of a political measure. 
If Canada is to be regarded as a separate economic unit, why not 
Alabama? If Protection for Ireland is good, why not for the 
counties? Why is Ireland an economic unit and Yorkshire not ? 
This political nationalism, based on the idea of sovereignty and 
independent States with the political entity which we call a nation, 
sets up the notion that the political entity is also an economic 
unit, which it is not. 
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We talk of British, French or German trade, but properly 
speaking it does not exist. There is no such company as John 
Bull Ltd.; France is not a “‘ Société Anonyme ” doing business. 
What happens is something like this :—An Argentine farmer sells 
beef to Great Britain and with the proceeds he takes a trip to 
Europe in a British ship with his wife and family. His wife buys 
dresses in Paris. The money so received is spent on petrol from 
Mexico, an electrical motor in Essen, coffee from Brazil, or paying 
the interest in debentures of the British railway in Argentina. 
Is this French, German, Brazilian or Mexican trade? If we were 
as careful as we might be in terms, we should not speak of inter- 
national trade, but of transnational trade. If we saw clearly that 
trade does not go on as between political entities turning them- 
selves into commercial corporations, we should have a wholly 
different view of the nature of “‘ international ’’ competition. 

I am told sometimes that if only we would be less selfish and 
less avaricious we should get agreement and peace in the world. 
The economic determinist tells us that nothing but economic 
motives weigh in human conduct. Well, in the international 
field two courses are open. If we take the road of unity and 
create in Europe something like the United States of America, 
we could abolish war and obviously everyone would be better off. 
That is what economic interest plainly dictates. But because 
we are deluded by these curious ideas which lie behind nationalism 
we are far more likely to choose disunity and poverty. But can 
people who deliberately choose the course which makes them poor 
be said to be guided by ‘‘ economic considerations ”’ ? 

Mr. Keynes, I noticed the other day, was foreseeing the time 
when we could do all the work of the world in an hour or two a day 
and have great wealth and all the other hours available for other 
purposes. But if we continue to be guided by these obscure 
impulses of nationalism we may well use the surplus wealth of 
those other hours to go on fighting each other on behalf of more 
and more nationalisms. 

What seems to happen in jhistory is this: differences of 
character, due to distance from other groups, and differences of 
climate give a group a distinctive character. It decides to be a 
nation, and then, by some process of reasoning, decides that the 
fact of nationality gives it a right to sovereignty and independence, 
that is to say, to liberate itself from any obligation to other groups. 
To ensure its independence it attempts to create an artificial 
economic entity out of the political entity. The mischief in this 
impulse is not the sentiment of nationality, the sense of being 
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a corporate body, members one of another; that sense is probably 
indispensable to any human society. The evil is in the assump- 
tion that this corporate body has no responsibility to similar 
corporate bodies. There are other corporate bodies in human 
society : the Trade Union, the Club, the Church; but we do not 
ask that only members of our Church may be permitted to sell to 
us, or be permitted to exercise authority over us. In other words, 
we do not ask that the Church shall be also the State, although 
we used to ask that. 

The danger to-day is not the oppressive use, economically or 
otherwise, of central power. The danger is disintegration, chaos. 
It arises from the assumption that sovereignty and independence 
should attach, as by a sort of natural right, to nationality. The 
true alternative to Imperialism, as we have known it in the past, 
is not anarchy, independent groups, but co-operation, some form 
of federalism. The reformer’s effort should be directed, not so 
much at destroying the central authority, whose power is question- 
able in any case, but at the more constructive task of finding what 
form of federalism, economic and political, is likely to find 
acceptance. 

No form of federalism will ever be workable if we stand by the 
old slogans and by the old impulses of nationalism. We must 
challenge the moral validity of those slogans and by so doing help 
to undermine the emotional content which gives them power. 


Summarised Record of Discussion : 


StR GRAHAM BowWER said that humanity owed a great debt to 
Mr. Norman Angell for teaching, as he had done before the War, that 
any war, even a successful war, was disastrous to both victor and 
vanquished. After the experience of the last war no one could doubt 
that the crying need of the world was for peace. He had spent forty- 
eight years in the service of the Empire and would like to welcome 
Mr. Norman Angell, though the latter might be surprised at the title, 
as a fellow-imperialist, for no one had earned the title better. 

Lord Melbourne had expressed something of the policy of the old 
Empire in his pathetic plea, “ Why can’t they let it alone?” In 
looking at the map of the world one saw a great part of it was coloured 
red. The reason was that they had found they could not leave things 
alone. For instance, during the sixteen years he had spent in South 
Africa the area had been doubled, because on the north of the border 
of Cape Colony there were filibusters, raiding natives, war between 
native tribes, and terrible atrocities going on every day. That had to be 
stopped, and it was stopped, by colouring the map red. The spirit 
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in which the map was coloured was its justification. The British were 
there to see that the men, women and children entrusted to them who 
were entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, got it. They 
respected ancient customs, even where they might seem unreasonable 
or foolish. The reputation of the British as a result was something in 
those days which people could hardly understand now. 

This was the old Imperialism. The new Imperialism was not very 
clearly defined to his mind. One thing appeared to be an attempt to 
divert trade and commerce from its natural channels and to canalise 
it in the interest of some one nation. That way disruption lay. All 
history and experience told against it. It had been tried in the 
mercantile system with the American colonies and had resulted in the 
disruption of the British Empire in the eighteenth century. It had very 
nearly broken up the United States in 1832 when the northern industrial 
states imposed the ‘“‘ Black Tariff’ on the southern agricultural states. 
It produced the feeling which culminated in the Civil War in America. 

Mr. Norman Angell had spoken about Nationalism. What was 
meant by the word? Nationalism in England was not the same thing 
as Nationalism in France. In England there was nothing of “la 
patrie”’ ; the Englishman’s country was the world. It was something 
approaching racialism. In the Anglican Church in Buenos Aires there 
was a Roll of Honour bearing 500 names of British-Argentines who had 
been killed in the War. There had been 7000 Argentine subjects of 
British blood to answer the call of the blood and fight for the idealism 
which was characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon in every country. It is 
now proposed to treat these men as aliens and tax the produce of their 
industry. 

He had been attracted by the Empire Crusade until he had seen the 
working of the proposed preferential tariff as it appeared in the com- 
parisons of the French island of Réunion and the British island of 
Mauritius. Both had the same climate and the same Code Napoléon ; 
the French island was one-third larger than the British and had free 
trade with France and a tariff against the rest of the world; the 
British island was free to trade with any country. Mauritius had three 
times the population, three times the trade and shipping. 


MAJoR THE Hon. Oscar GUEST raised the question of tariff barriers 
in larger economic groups. Mr. Norman Angell had suggested that 
with a larger economic group there would be less difficulty from tariff 
wars; but it seemed to him that the smaller the economic unit the less 
easily could a tariff barrier be erected. The United States was the 
greatest economic unit in size and put up the largest tariff barrier. 


Mr. R. H. HERFORD said that he thought the respect with which | 
the British had been regarded in the days of the old Imperialism was to 
some extent due to the fact that Britain’s trade and prosperity did not 
depend on her administration in the outlying parts of the world. Her 
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industrial wealth left her free to act with impartiality and disinterested- 
ness as compared with the traders of other nationalities in the regions 
to which Sir Graham Bower had referred. Nowadays Britain, while 
retaining the same good-will, was forced, like every other country, to 
search for markets to relieve the economic pressure of an increased 
population. 


Mr. E. M. H. Lioyp said he was disappointed that Mr. Norman 
Angell had not made many constructive suggestions. He would like 
to ask whether, granted that universal free trade or world federal 
government were impossible, he would be in favour of a federal control 
of the Empire in customs matters. Would the advantages of having 
the British Empire under a unified customs control outweigh the dis- 
advantages of possible friction with the rest of the world? What was 
the alternative to the further disintegration of the British Empire? 
It was the elementary duty of a Government to look after the interests 
of the people in its own territory. With democratic politics certain 
interests when faced with an economic crisis would demand that the 
Government should take action to protect them. The real problem 
was to get larger governmental areas, and it would seem that one ought 
to consider the possibilities of developing new areas of governmental 
co-operation. Inside the large national states there was a delegation 
of public authority. Could not units of co-operation of a new type be 
built up, partly through the League of Nations and partly through the 
British Empire? Without setting up a complete federal government 
for the whole Empire, organisms might be created which would permit 
of co-operation, and the solution of many of the difficulties would come 
about by voluntary co-operation in place of unified authority. 


A member in connection with Mr. Lloyd’s remarks drew attention 
to the co-operative movement, which gave credit to vast wheat pools 
in Australia. 


THE CHAIRMAN said that Mr. Norman Angell had given almost a 
philosophical disquisition on a very interesting and topical subject, 
but that later speakers had brought it down to earth in the familiar 
form of protection versus free trade. What underlay half the world’s 
troubles was the ancient antithesis between unity and liberty. 
Throughout history mankind had been groping after both. During 
one period unity seemed the chief need, and was obtained by subordinat- 
ing individual judgment and liberty to what was generally imperialism 
in some form or another; then, when peace and order had been estab- 
lished, man felt that liberty, individual initiative and judgment were 
more valuable than security, and the unity so laboriously constructed 
was again broken up. Never before had such organised efforts on so 
large a scale been made to attempt to reconcile these two needs on a 
world basis. 
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Sir Graham Bower had drawn a moving picture of one aspect of the 
foundation of the old British Empire. He himself was not sure it had 
always been so exclusively unselfish as it obviously had been under 
Sir Graham Bower’s own administration. It was, however, perfectly 
true that in many parts of the world the colouring of the map red had 
meant unity, peace and order, coupled with liberty and fair-play such 
as had never existed there before. In time, however, that system had 
crystallised into a rather rigid structure, while the ideas inherent in the 
British political tradition gave birth to the movement of democracy and 
self-determination which blew the world to pieces in 1914. Even at 
a time when the world was becoming more Balkanised than ever 
before in history, with a larger number of completely sovereign states, 
men were also making a systematic effort to establish unity by means 
of the League of Nations, a unity that was comparable to the older 
unity established through a quarter of the world by the British Empire. 

Mr. Norman Angell had shown the great difficulties which arise 
from the fact that the same machinery was being used for both political 
and economic problems. The obstacles to political unity were in many 
ways less than ever before, but at the same time economic nationalism 
was more aggressive than ever before in human history. Yet it was 
the distortion of economics by politics that was the root of the difficulty. 
Economic laws would unify the earth ; but economic law was prevented 
from functioning properly because of the intervention of politics, caused 
by war and its aftermath, debts and reparations, by tariffs, and by 
other interferences with trade for the wholly uneconomic reason of 
satisfying national sentiment. Would it not be possible to separate 
the control of economic life from the control of political life? The 
idea had been discussed after the War. The German Reich had tried 
to construct an economic parliament to sit parallel with the political 
parliament. If our present-day problems were to be solved it must be 
by developing an organism which would consider the economic life of 
the world from an economic standpoint, leaving the democratic political 
structure, which functioned well enough apart from economics, to deal 
with the political sphere. 


Mr. NorMAN ANGELL said he had found himself in strange company 
when welcomed as an Imperialist, but he would not quarrel with words. 

Major Guest had suggested that the bigger the unit was the less 
would be the need for a high tariff wall. There did not seem to be any 
such rule. The height of the tariff depended on the amount of lobby- 
ing that could be employed and the amount of corruption that prevailed. 

He had not indicated any organisation for bringing about the 
necessary unification, as he had regarded that as a separate subject. 
He foresaw the economic unification of the world by the convergence 
of several streams of effort. One would undoubtedly be the great ° 
capitalist cartel. In Europe the metal industries were in some degree 
already merged—France, Germany, Belgium, Luxemburg and Sweden 
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were acting in agreement, though for the moment it seemed to have 
broken down. Great Britain could have joined that merger if her own 
metal industries had been more unified. He agreed with Mr. Lloyd 
that a mere passive free trade, laissez faire, laissez aller, economy would 
answer modern needs as little as protection. The area of national 
economic control was growing the whole time. The same was true in 
banking, which had ceased to be a private function and had become 
practically a public one. Trade had taken an international form in the 
cartel, and banking would also take an internationalform. All these 
efforts would combine in an attempt to adjust production to consump- 
tion. Part of the difficulty of the world was that there was no attempt 
to do this, for instance, in primary raw materials. The first require- 
ment was a body of experts to estimate the world’s consumption needs 
and to adjust production thereto. What the cartels attempted to do 
in the production of iron and steel could be attempted in primary raw 
materials. The task would be aided by the co-operation of banks 
and the control of credit and stabilisation of money. But the efforts 
towards the larger co-ordinations were being perpetually checked by 
nationalist impulse. It had happened recently at Geneva in the 
failure to secure anything like a tariff truce. Economic nationalism 
was not a necessary outcome of the sentiment of nationality, but it was 
a necessary outcome of the ideas of self-determination and independent 
sovereignty which had attached themselves to nationality. These 
ideas played an enormous réle. If the will to find the necessary 
organs for the adjustment of industry were there, it would be possible 
to find the means. The War had shown how all sorts of things could 
be done which would have been impossible if the will had not been 
there. The politician could always appeal to a vague feeling of 
nationalism and frustrate the efforts of business men. The way of 
unity, however approached, could be blocked by this one element in 
the fact of nationality—the feeling of the rightness of independence 
and sovereignty. 

The Imperial Conference gave an illustration of this. Ireland, 
South Africa and India placed their main emphasis, not on some 
tangible economic demand, but on their right to complete independence. 
It was a barren right, and if granted would make no real difference, but 
nations would fight and make vast economic sacrifices for it. He 
challenged that essential moral rightness, and it was time the world 
realised that States must stop these claims for independence. To 
exchange independence for co-operation might mean putting up with 
inconveniences. If these ideas which had become attached to national- 
ism were deprived of their moral support, world problems would take 
on another colour altogether. 

These views were commonplace. But it was precisely the 
commonplaces which were most easily forgotten. If the feeling that 
independence was a thing so right as to be worth fighting for could be 
modified, economic unity would be immeasurably easier of attainment, 


within the Empire and without. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
THE WHEAT MARKET 


Address given at the Institute on 30th October, 1930 
By Dr. A. E. HUMPHRIES 


THE Eart oF CRAWFORD AND BALcarRREs, P.C., K.T., in the Chair. 


I WANT to give you a bird’s-eye view of the wheat position, 
particularly from the point of view of the producer. We read a 
lot of loose statements in the newspapers, and many beliefs are 
very loosely held. It is in the highest degree desirable for us to 
know with precision what the truth of the farmers’ grumble really 
is. The farmer in this country and elsewhere has been crying 
“Wolf! Wolf!” for a good many years. We want to know 
whether in point of fact this cry is real, whether we need take 
serious notice of it, whether, to put it higher, a crisis in the matter 
of wheat production has really arisen. 

I believe that a crisis of the first magnitude has arisen in 
almost all parts of the world. Let me put a few facts before 
you. It is a very big subject, and my trouble has been to know 
what to choose and what points to emphasise. To obviate 
unnecessary complications, I am going to avoid any reference to 
the purchasing power of gold. I have no doubt in my own 
mind that it has something to do with the wheat question, but if 
you are going to measure it you have to take into account much 
more than wheat—the whole range of commodities—before you 
realise how the purchasing power of gold works. I therefore 
propose to say nothing at all on the subject to-night. 

Again, there is the further subject of exchange. Here I will 
just say one or two things, probably well known to anybody 
connected with the grain trade, and to a good many besides. If 
480 pounds of wheat in the Argentine are worth about 16 paper 
pesos, or the equivalent number of gold pesos, say 7, other things 
being equal, Argentine wheat will be bought at approximately 
five shillings a quarter less than it would be if the Argentine 
exchange were at par. 

Silver also comes indirectly into the question. China is a 
potential buyer of wheat; Australia now and in the near future 
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is likely to want to sell wheat in unusual places, and China might 
be one of the means of relieving the surfeit of wheat. But silver 
is down, and the Australian exchange has gone wrong. One has 
to realise that exchange may have a place in the present trouble. 
But I do not want to dwell on these points. 

It seems to me that there is one great central point, which is 
very, very old—supply and demand. Let me show you, in a 
very simple form, how supply and demand works. The chart on 
page 86 shows by a dotted line, each space representing a 
difference of forty million bushels, the wheat crop of the four 
great exporting countries, Canada, the United States, Argentina, 
and Australia. Below that is a black line which moves in spaces 
representing a penny per quartern loaf of bread in England. I do 
not want you to attach too much importance to the chart nor to 
read into it more than I put there; I have deliberately carried the 
comparison to 1928 only, as it breaks down in the last year. You 
will see that, as the crop fell in those four countries then dominating 
the wheat supply, the price of bread went up, and as the crop 
went up, the price of bread went down. We hear a good deal 
about profiteering in the milling and baking industries, but at 
any rate you see here quite clearly what the dominating factor 
is. The prices of bread are taken from the Labour Gazette, and 
the quantities of wheat from corn trade literature. 

I must warn you about corn trade statistics. You must take 
them with a pinch of salt, sometimes with several pinches. 
There is a very wide margin of error in all corn trade statistics 
except where customs-house returns are concerned. In North 
America, for example, the acreage of wheat land is approximately 
eighty-six millions: a farmer in England could not tell within 
a quarter what his yield would be, but if the average North 
American crop per acre were only one bushel wrong, you can see 
the effect upon the volume of wheat available for international 
commerce. 

We discovered when prices were high during the War that China 
grew wheat and would export it. The statisticians’ figures for 
world production usually do not say anything whatever about that. 
) That is one little incident you might bear in mind, if any of you 
are afraid of a combination of pools which may dictate prices. 
There are still plenty of areas upon which we could draw. 

Taking the accepted statistical figures, vouched for by a very 
good set of men, the margin of error is of necessity very large in 
that kind of work. The world’s crop, in round figures, is 500 
million quarters. I take the British measure of a quarter, 480 
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pounds. The wheat in international commerce ranges from 75 
to 100 million quarters—that is, approximately twenty per cent. 
of the world’s production enters into international commerce. 
One knows that if a country is exporting the price it can obtain 
for its wheat is the value of the wheat in the international market. 
As regards the importing countries, it depends whether they have 
tariffs or not. The exporting countries have to accept the world’s 
price if they export any substantial quantity. The point I am 
trying to make is that the fifth of the world’s production which 
enters into international commerce dominates the price for all 
exporting countries. 

You will have read that Cobden thought the British farmer 
would have Protection because of the cost of transport. He 
was right. I need not dwell on the fact. Facilities have enor- 
mously improved, and the cost of transport has gone down. 
Another fact that has had a great deal to do with lowering the 
price of wheat is the invention of the self-binder. In huge areas 
of North America and elsewhere the limiting factor was the 
labour of harvesting. With the invention of the binder the 
question of labour sank into comparative insignificance. This is 
a landmark in the position at which we have arrived. Again, 
lately there has been the invention of the tractor and the 
“combine.” The self-binder eliminated the binding by human 
labour. The combine is a combination of mechanical ideas in 
one machine which cuts, thrashes, and delivers the wheat ready 
for transport. My point in mentioning it is to show that these 
inventions have made it possible to farm on a gargantuan scale. 
It is possible for large areas to be put under cultivation because 
the machine does the work of the individual. People sometimes 
want to know why such antiquated methods are followed at, for 
example, Karachi; but there labour is so cheap that it does not 
pay to put in even cheap machinery. 

We have all heard in the last three months about Russian 
exports. It is a fact that since August 1st—that is during the 
last twelve weeks—Russian exports have formed 18} per cent. 
of the whole quantity shipped. A good many people seem to 
think that is a new thing. In a sense it is, because, if you 
take the last three cereal years, 1925-26, 1927-28, 1928-29, the 
quantity of wheat shipped from Russia and the Balkans was only 
34 per cent. of the whole. But I have looked up the years 1909-13, 
and the exports from Russia and the Balkans then were 36 per 
cent. of the total world’s exports. The average shipments of 
those years were 75} million quarters, and in the last three years 
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93 million quarters. The British Empire in 1909-13 exported 
33 per cent. of the whole, during the last three years 50 per cent. 
The United States’ proportion remains practically constant, the 
Argentine has had a substantial increase. 

Let me give a few figures which will bring home the fact that 
the trouble in which the wheat trade now is can be tracked down 
to supply and demand. In 1928, rather more than two years ago, 
there appeared to be a very big surplus. It does not matter for 
my argument whether my figures are a few million out or not; 
to be on the safe side I am going to say the surplus was between 
50 and 60 million quarters. The actual shipments in inter- 
national commerce were about 100 millions in the year before 
last; in the succeeding year, approximately 75 millions. There 
was thus an accumulation of 50 or 60 million quarters when all 
that was required in the cereal year was something in the neigh- 
bourhood of 86 million quarters. You can see what an incubus 
already existed. What is to be done with this great surplus? 
It happened that two years ago, feeding stuffs, including the 
by-products of British flour mills, were at a high price, and 
these set a bottom limit for wheat prices. Are you going to 
burn this surplus, or sink it? As a matter of hard-headed busi- 
ness, or arithmetic if you like, it would pay the Americans to 
burn or sink a portion of their crop if they were only considering 
the interests of the growers of wheat in the United States. 

One answer to the question, of course, is that you might hold 
it for twelve months at least, and see what happens. For 
instance, two-thirds of the wheat grown in the United States is 
winter sown. They generally lose two or three million acres, 
killed by winter conditions. In a recent year there was a loss 
of as much as twelve million acres. There is thus a good deal of 
inducement to hold on to a surplus in case of a chapter of accidents 
such as that. In the spring of 1929 a whole series of things 
happened which might have assisted the position. There was 
drought in the United States and Canada, and to some extent 
also in Argentina and Australia. Some of the incubus would 
have been removed if the importing countries required as much 
as usual. But France reaped a record harvest, and Germany 
and Italy also had exceptional harvests. Thus although the 
supply in the exporting countries was distinctly smaller, the 
requirements in the importing countries were also smaller. It 
was a reasonable thing to wait, on the chance that some damage 
might be done to the growing crops that would equalise supply 
and demand, but it did not pan out. 
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Another possibility for getting rid of a surplus is to use it for 
alternative purposes. The world eats a lot of rice. Rice is not 
particularly cheap, and if the price of wheat came down there 
would be an alternative use. Similarly, if rye happened to be 
scarce, which it is not, there would be an alternative use in rye- 
consuming countries. Again it might be used in place of maize 
products. In Chicago maize is at present practically the same 
price as wheat. I should say if you want to get rid of that 
surplus, the natural course is to put the price down until it gets 
so low that the surplus is used up for alternative purposes. The 
demand for bread is inelastic. 

What has happened in Australia? You know the financial 
trouble there. Wheat is ordinarily a very saleable article, and 
with the idea of increasing their total exports so as to get out 
of their financial difficulties, they have sown a greatly increased 
acreage and seem likely to reap a record harvest. On top of the 
existing situation comes a dollop of wheat from Australia. 

The Argentine Republic last year had a poor crop; this year 
the prospect seems good for harvesting an abundant crop. 

So here you have Australia seeking to increase her acreage for 
financial reasons, putting in a larger quantity of wheat on top of 
a surfeit. Italy and Germany are doing the same. At an inter- 
national conference held in Rome a year or two ago emphasis 
was laid on the necessity for increasing the yield of wheat and 
the quantity of wheat sown. A country does not want to send 
money or goods abroad in payment for wheat, and it therefore 
seeks to produce all it can at home. The result of it all is that 
we have a huge excess of supply beyond what the demand requires. 

I want for a moment to deal with a rather difficult subject. 
One wants to know what the cost of production is. I want to 
warn you very emphatically indeed against lightly accepting 
estimates of the cost of production. Assuming that you have 
had the land given you and have put a lot of work into it to turn 
prairie into cultivable land, you have to pay something uncom- 
monly like rent, even if you do not call it rent, and the overhead 
charges on the wheat would be substantially the same, whether 
the crop was six bushels or sixty. The cost of thrashing and 
harvesting would be different, but the cost of the labour, land and 
seed would be much the same. Therefore it makes all the 
difference in the world as to the accuracy of the cost of production 
figures to know what crop has been harvested. If you take 
Canada, the average yield has been as low as 11} bushels to the 
acre and as high as 22} bushels in years quite close together. If 
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by far the greater part of the charges remains the same, and the 
divisor in one case is 114 and in another 22}, you will easily see 
how profoundly it affects the correctness of the calculation. 

Let us look at the Canadian position. I am not going to say 
a sound or syllable against the Canadian Pool. What I want 
to point out is the position of the Canadian producer. First of 
all, what is the cost of getting the wheat from the outlying parts, 
or even the middle of the great prairies to a British port? About 
four years ago the figures issued with the sanction of the Dominion 
Government gave it as 14s. 6d. a quarter. Later figures issued 
by the Grain Commissioners of Canada gave the figure as about 
11s. 8d. The discrepancy may arise in various ways, as it is not 
clear from what point in the prairies they started, and one figure 
is later than the other. Now as to cost of production. The 
Department of Agriculture in Canada, concerning the 1924 crop, 
stated that the average cost was 122 cents per bushel. The 
present value of the best grade wheat at Fort William or Port 
Arthur is now in the neighbourhood of 70 cents. A little later, 
the Dominion experimental farms gave a set of figures, published 
by the Canadian Government in 1928 in a publication known as 
Seasonable Hints. For the five years 1921 to 1925 they give the 
cost of production as one dollar per bushel; and that was on a 
high yield. In a book written by Dr. Swanson, a Professor at 
one of the Canadian Universities, the cost in Saskatchewan is given 
as 78 cents a bushel, which is as nearly as may be 26s. a quarter, 
but the yield per acre on the selected farms was much above the 
average. 

No. 1 Northern Manitoba, one of the best Canadian grades, is to- 
day being sold c.i.f. in our ports, at 29s. a quarter. Dr. Swanson 
gets his figures from what was happening in Saskatchewan on farms 
where the yields were above the average, so they are probably 
on the low side. Even so, what costs 26s. on the farm is being 
sold at 29s. delivered to a British port for the highest grade, and 
the lowest millable grade for 22s. If the costs of getting it here 
are 13s., where does the Canadian farmer come in? It isa terrible 
state of affairs. Sympathy is very cheap, but the farmers in 
Canada and elsewhere have my whole-hearted sympathy. 
Deducting 13s. from the 29s. for the highest grades of wheat, the 
net return at the far end to the grower is about 16s. The average 
yield this year is two quarters per acre. At 16s. a quarter that is 
32s. per acre. What does this mean? The number of farmers 
in the wheat pool is given as 131,728, with a total acreage under 
wheat of 16,152,904. Say 123 acres under wheat to each farm, 
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which does not imply the size of the farm, beeause other crops 
must also be taken into consideration. The average farm would 
probably be under 200 acres, allowing for fallowing and ,other 
crops. 123 acres at 32s. an acre is {197 per annum gross income. 
Think what that means. It is less than four pounds a week, and 
out of that they have to pay the whole of their expenses. I say 
that is a desperate state of affairs. 

I do not know except by inference, but I think from the 
figures that are published that the farmers outside the pool 
probably have larger holdings and will have whatever benefit 
may attach to production in larger bulk. At any rate, I have 
authority for the figures I have given you. To show I am 
not romancing, I can refer you to what the Minister for Agri- 
culture in Canada said when wheat was at a much higher price 
than it is now. You may take it I can support my story from 
official figures. 

I do not want you to regard the extreme case I am going to 
give you as anything but extreme. No. 1 Northern Manitoba is 
being sold at 29s. They still have some of the 1928 crop low- 
grade wheat. No. 6 from the 1928 crop is being sold at round 
about 22s. Take 13s. for the cost of transport, that leaves you 
with gs. Now that wheat has been in storage for two years. The 
price for storing wheat in Canada runs to about 7s. a year per 
quarter. 14s. out of gs. leaves less than nothing! I may point 
out, so far from attacking the Canadian Pool, that if that wheat 
had been the property of a grower who by force of circumstances 
had been compelled to hoard it for two or three years, he would 
have got less than nothing for it, or, to put it more logically, he 
would have received nothing, but would have had to pay out a 
substantial amount for storage charges. In so far as it is held 
by the Pool the real effect is felt by the many instead of the few 
or individual growers. 

The London Corn Trade is represented in Canadian papers as 
being organised to attack the Pool. I do not know of any such 
campaign. We all make mistakes, and the Pool has made 
mistakes. Their forecasts have been wrong and their policy 
wrong, but we all make mistakes. They have failed to control 
the price of wheat. It is not likely they could have done so. 
When you take the proportion of the Canadian wheat exports 
in world commerce, and of the Canadian share, that proportion 
which is controlled by the Pool, the whole quantity moved by 
the Pool as against the whole world shipments is by no means 
high. At any rate one cannot blame the Canadian farmers in 
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such desperate straits for their attempt to improve their position. 
You can understand the position of Mr. Bennett when he says he 
is over here to get a market for wheat, presumably at a respectable 
price. 

As regards the United States, seeing that their yield is smaller 
than that of Canada, one would say they were not better off. 
A few years ago, as a preliminary to revising the tariff, they were 
said to be worse off than the Canadians and a duty of 42 cents 
per bushel was put on. With wheat in the neighbourhood of 
70 or 80 cents and the duty at 42 cents, and with United States 
exports only 20 per cent. of the output, by removing that 20 per 
cent. in some way or another, giving it away or burning it, the 
producer, if he could get current price plus the 42 cents duty, as 
a mere matter of arithmetic, would be better off without exporting 
his wheat. Some Americans have realised that. Somebody was 
sent to China, where there were starving millions, to know if it 
was possible to get rid of American wheat there, even if they 
gave it away, but they found they could not get it there. They 
then recommended farmers to cut down the acreage, but the 
American farmers are loth to do that. 

Now look for a moment at the Argentine. There I must 
confess one is in a difficulty. I have not been to the country, 
and can only say what I get from reading. On the one hand you 
see extraordinary figures as regards low cost of production; on 
the other hand you get such statements as one in the South 
American Handbook for 1930, where the Minister of Agriculture 
for the Argentine gives Io dollars as the cost of producing 100 kilos 
of wheat. If you reckon it out it gives a high cost ranging from 
30s. to 38s. per quarter according to the rate of Exchange. The 
President of the Federacion Agraria Argentina two or three years 
ago wrote a fairly long article showing what is the matter with 
Argentine wheat production, and it contains such statements as 
this: ‘‘ Why is it we Argentine agriculturalists find ourselves 
almost bankrupt, even when the yield has been a normal one? 
What is the reason that our crops do not reach the average yield 
obtained in Europe? ’”’ He goes on to give various reasons. You 
hear about gipsy labour and abnormally low costs of production. I 
do not believe it. The cost of production in the Argentine cannot 
be as ridiculously low as some people have said. If there happen 
to be bonanza farms in a region you might get fancy figures, but 
as it stands the average Argentine seems to be pretty much in 
the same position as the farmers in the rest of the world. 

In Australia they have a very low yield per acre. In the 
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newer world the standard of excellence in wheat-growing is not 
to produce the biggest crop per acre, but a crop at the lowest 
possible cost. The whole style of farming is based on that idea. 
From the price for Australian wheat ruling here and a reasonable 
estimate as regards cost of disposal, it looks as if the income 
was about 30s. an acre there too. 

The Times of October 15th speaks of the bankrupt condition 
of the Rumanian farmer. It appears he had the land given to 
him. When you clear the land and make it cultivable, putting 
up buildings which cost money, and so on, you add to the 
real value of the land. Incidentally, there is land in England 
being sold at prairie value, because the cost of clearing and 
building would be more than the price of the land, buildings 
included, when it is sold. In Rumania the troubles seem to be 
due to the money-lenders from whom the farmers borrowed. 

A word or two about Russia. It is extraordinarily difficult 
to know exactly what the truth is. I daresay some people in the 
room know more than I. The best piece of evidence I have come 
across comes from an American paper, the Kansas City Star, 
and is reproduced in the North Western Miller of October Ist, 
1930. The heading says the writer is ‘‘ one of the country’s best- 
known agricultural authorities.’’ He spent much of the past 
summer travelling in Russia studying farming methods. One of 
the Russian wheat “‘ factories” is of special interest in view of 
the nature of Soviet control. They have set to work upon a 
single tract of three million and a half acres, of which less than 
Io per cent. was formerly cultivated. This farm is divided into 
twelve sections of 20,000 to 30,000 acres, with in each a manager 
and an assistant manager in charge. The first plough was 
started in July 1928, with 269 tractors ploughing 130,000 acres, 
of which 30,000 were seeded. In the spring of 1929 645 tractors 
were used, but the bad weather prevented them from doing 
much. Harvest started on July roth with 400 tractors, 25 
combines, 165 binders, and 30 threshing outfits organised into 
Iz brigades. The harvesters lived in tents or wagons provided 
on the spot, the ten-hour working day was extended to eleven 
hours, and 55,000 tons of grain were harvested, averaging about 
thirteen bushels an acre. This year 300,000 acres have been 
harvested, with an estimated yield of sixteen bushels an acre, far 
more than anyone would ordinarily expect to get from ordinary 
Russian farming. Approximately two-thirds of this is spring 
wheat and one-third autumn sown. Then come some extraordinary 
figures if you take them at their face value. The cost is given 
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at about Ios. a quarter, but there is no mention of land or taxes. 
Straw in most countries has little value, but in Russia they 
imposed upon the surrounding people the necessity of taking 
straw at a rather high price. 

As regards the disposal of the wheat, it seems that this 
particular giant farm is not far from the sea. Nothing appears 
to be charged for transport on the State railway, and the cost of 
getting the wheat to a port is given as approximately 2s. 6d. 
per quarter. There you are. That is the lowest in costs that I 
or anyone else has come across. Whether it is a complete story 
or not is another thing. The people are described by the writer 
of the article as ‘ willing to work for a wage that does not permit 
even the purchase of sufficient clothing and shelter for ample 
protection.” But, without dwelling on that, it is a question 
whether farming on that gigantic scale can produce wheat at a 
lower price than the ordinarily accepted methods of farming. 

As I said at the outset, I have had great difficulty in deciding 
what to talk about. I want to bring home to you that we are 
up against a great crisis agriculturally, not only here, but also 
in Canada, Australia—everywhere the world over where they 
export wheat. It is a crisis of the first magnitude. The point 
is, are we to sit still and see the farmers in all parts of the world 
ruined? Because we have to feed the masses cheaply, are we 
to push the idea to such an extent that the producer has not 
halfachance? Isit human? Is it wise? Willit pay? Which 
ever way you take it, I think the position is entirely wrong. In 
common fairness it seems to me right to call a halt to the effort 
to keep prices down irrespective of commercial and human justice. 

In a conference at Bucarest in July and August, Rumania 
and Hungary and Yugoslavia met to discuss how they should 
deal with the position. Poland and Bulgaria are feeling the 
pinch. The countries from whom they buy goods do not buy 
much from them. There is a suggestion that these countries 
should form something in the nature of a pool and devise concerted 
action to improve their position. 

Germany has faced right up to it. The price of wheat in 
Berlin is from 52s. to 54s. a quarter. The duty on wheat in 
Germany is considerably more than the c.i.f. cost of imported 
wheat. In Hamburg pure wheat bread is costing about Is. 4d. 
a quartern. In Germany and these other countries they sell 
bread of widely different qualities, and although the cost of pure 
white bread is very much higher than in this country, they have 
poorer bread selling at approximately the same price as here. 
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Take Italy. Do not be misled by what you see in the papers 
quoted at Genoa. At Milan wheat is 55s. a quarter. Bread 
shows still greater differences in price than in Germany. There 
is a wide range of quality, the best selling at much higher prices 
than ours, the worst at even lower prices. 

In Paris wheat is about 60s. a quarter. They have faced right 
up to it. It is essential that there should be a fair deal, and that 
an end should be put to the everlasting grind down below reason- 
able limits of fairness and justice, simply because a large number 
of people want cheap bread. In this country at least half the 
cost of bread is swallowed up by service. In America the propor- 
tion spent on service is still higher than in England. If you 
want to get the cost of bread down, let the housewife bake it at 
home; if she reckons nothing for her own work and fuel, she 
could produce it at a low price. If you take a twopenny loaf a 
mile or up six floors to a flat you cannot expect to have it cheap. 

The pools have been unable to keep the price of wheat up. 
Supply and demand are too strong. One can talk about the 
pools attempting to engineer corners, but corners cannot succeed 
against the laws of supply and demand, and in the state of affairs 
I have been describing to you the price of wheat can only sink, 
sink, sink. 

I have not said a tenth part of what it is possible to say on 
the subject. We are up against a crisis, and international relation- 
ships are going to be acutely affected by the fact that a large 
portion of the world’s surface is being reduced to a commercial 
state that cannot go on. 


Summarised record of discussion following. 


THE CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, said that Dr. Humphries 
had made a long and profound study of the subject of wheat. In 
addition to being a statistician, he was an authority on the milling 
industry, and had done a great deal for the actual improvement of the 
wheat itself, work for which he received a well-merited honour from 
the University of Cambridge. 


Mr. E. M. H. Lioyp said he would like to take up the story where 
Dr. Humphries had left it, in order to draw him further to suggest 
possible remedial measures. Dr. Humphries had suggested that 
Germany, Italy and France were to be commended in that they had 
put a duty on imported wheat in the interests of their own wheat 
producers. No doubt this was defensible from the purely national 
point of view, but would this not aggravate the general situation by 
stimulating production in those countries and lessening the demand 
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for wheat produced in more favourably situated areas? Was it 
possible for Great Britain and the British Empire as a whole to follow 
this example and protect their own wheat-growers? Dr. Humphries 
had shown that in the United States, although there was a duty equal 
to 50 per cent. of the market price, the protective tariff did not protect, 
because there was a surplus; and the Farm Board was saying they 
must reduce the acreage until no more was produced than was required 
in the United States. If they did this they would be able to raise the 
price to the same amount as the duty and would get the full advantage 
of it. The Empire would be in the same situation if a duty was put 
on all foreign wheat. Even a preferential tariff would not give any 
advantage to the Empire grower, without organising a deliberate 
reduction of wheat acreage in the Empire. The Empire had an 
exportable surplus of wheat, and it was in the national interest to 
discourage the efforts in other countries to increase production and 
so diminish the demand they made for Empire wheat. 

Any attempt on the part of the Empire to give a preference to 
Empire wheat might stimulate the action already being taken in 
Europe to close the market to Dominion wheat. 

He hoped Dr. Humphries would express his views in regard to the 
future of large-scale co-operative marketing. There had been an 
opinion in England that the Canadian Pool was likely to break up, 
owing to the tremendous fall in the price of wheat. He had been in 
Canada the previous summer, and had found that the members of the 
Pool were sticking to it; their discontent took the form of an agitation 
for a hundred per cent. statutory pool, so that all would be in the 
same boat and the people outside could not secure any advantage 
over those inside the Pool. The Pool had originally been formed to 
stabilise the market price of wheat and to encourage orderly marketing. 
Actually it seemed as if the insertion of these large organisations into 
the complicated mechanism of the wheat trade had rather contributed 
toinstability. They seemed to be like oil and water, and would not mix. 

Apart from the general world crisis, things were at a turning point 
and in transition from one stage to another. It seemed to be a case 
of either unscrambling the omelette and going back to individual 
marketing, or going forward and completing on a far larger scale the 
kind of organising control which had become fashionable throughout 
industry. The farmer did not see why the big industrial magnates 
should be organising their commodities and controlling their markets 
while he was left out in the cold. The experiment had been made 
and was likely to continue; but it raised enormous problems. 


Mr. R. A. But er, M.P., said he wished to speak from the point 
of view of the home producer. He was closely associated with one of 
the chief arable districts in England, and the situation was one oi acute 
emergency. If one compared prices and costs with those of pre-War 
days, one found the situation so severe that one had got to realise that 
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unrestricted foreign competition was ruining English wheat-farming. 
There were nations in Europe who had squared up to the situation, 
and Great Britain would have to take the same action. One must 
put aside considerations of the international emergency, because one 
was faced with a national emergency, and if it was not dealt with the 
arable districts would be up against a tragedy. 


Mr. HuGu RATHBONE said that the problem was world-wide, but 
that it was natural each country should think mainly of its own 
position. He would like to remind the last speaker that under the 
most favourable circumstances Great Britain could not produce more 
than a third of the whole amount of wheat required. In 1917 and 1918, 
after four years of war conditions, during which every effort was made 
to supply her own needs, with, in addition, the most favourable con- 
ditions for both winter and spring sowings, when a third of the pasture 
land had been ploughed up, and when the price was at 95s. a quarter, 
Great Britain had only produced 12 million quarters of wheat. She 
required 36 million quarters. 

With regard to the Dominions, one of the reasons for the big fall 
in prices was that they had missed their market the previous year. 
A fall was inevitable when more was being produced than the world 
required. The high duties in France and Italy, coupled with a 
beneficent providence which enabled those countries to produce 
millions of tons more than the year before, put them entirely out of 
the market. The result was the dumping of millions of quarters into 
Great Britain from the River Plate. The Port of Liverpool had a 
larger stock of wheat than even in the war years, when all the wheat 
supplies came to Liverpool or Manchester on account of the dangers 
of the east coast. The quantity was about five times as much as was 
normal, and eleven steamers were on demurrage for weeks, even 
months, because there was nowhere to store the wheat. In the mean- 
time Canada and Australia were under the delusion that the usual 
supply was wanted. The whole requirements of the present year 
were estimated in July 1930 to be 73 million quarters, and apparently 
there was 150 millions in sight. No system of duties would have any 
effect as long as countries were producing more than the world could eat. 
Nobody could eat two loaves in place of one if one were the normal 
quantity eaten. The consumption of bread did not vary five per cent. 
in this country. The price would have to be very high indeed to 
cause a decrease of consumption. It did vary more in continental 
countries, for example in Germany, France and Italy, where in times 
of scarcity bran was allowed to remain in the flour. One could not 
eat so much coarse bread as white bread. The reasonable thing would 
be to persuade exporting countries to sow less wheat and grow some- 
thing else. Price was, however, the only corrective of over production. 
However much one might deplore a tariff, it would probably be less 
objectionable than any quota proposed. 
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The army of inspectors required to collect evidence for a quota 
system would be such that the most enthusiastic quota believer would 
be inclined to give it up. He understood, though he was open to 
correction, that the whole amount of wheat produced in England was 
a very small proportion of the agricultural products, probably 3 per 
cent. He thought it was no longer a very useful crop for the country, 
since normally only about a fifth of the required amount could be 
produced, and even in times of emergency only a third had been 
possible under the most favourable conditions. If it was grown for 
its value as a rotation crop, rather than for itself, would it not be 
better to buy at the nation’s cost the requisite amount of nitrates to 
put into the land, rather than to subsidise one particular industry, 
which was only a small part of the whole agricultural interest ? 


A MEMBER said he understood Dr. Humphries to say that the cost 
of pure white bread in Germany and Italy was about Is. 4d. a quartern ; 
that the cause of this high price was the tariff; and that the result was 
that second-rate bread was made of rye and other materials, and 
much less white bread was eaten. It seemed curious that one should 
help the wheat trade by raising the price of bread to such an extent 
as to reduce materially the consumption of wheat, and thus increase 
the over-production. If the price of pure wheat bread in England was 
raised from 8d. to Is. 4d. by means of a tariff, it appeared that the 
English farmer would only benefit by one-third of the extra costs— 
that is, 8d. for each additional 24d. spent; for Mr. Rathbone puts 
one-third of the quantity required as the maximum production. Or 
alternatively the poorer people in the country would be driven to kinds 
of food inferior to wheat. The nation would be paying twice as much 
for its bread or the consumption would be reduced, depriving the 
farmer of part of the benefit. Neither tariff nor no tariff seemed to 
meet the problem, which should be regarded as one of the organisation 
of supply and demand instead of adopting haphazard methods no longer 
applicable. It seemed foolish to let the farmers be ruined every 
time there was a surplus in the country; but to make the public pay 
24d. for every 8d. that went to the farmer seemed a very irrational 
method of improving the position. 


Mr. E. F. Wise said he did not think he had ever listened to a 
more appalling description of complete disorganisation, whether in 
Canada, Australia, South America or East Anglia. There was over- 
production, waste, impending ruin everywhere. He had been listening 
to discover whom Dr. Humphries thought was the villain of the piece, 
if there was a villain. But Dr. Humphries had been perhaps rightly 
careful in not trying to put his finger on anyone. The Argentine 
traders had made the same mistake as the Canadian Pool, so it could 
not be the Pool; nor could the Pool be responsible for the disorgan- 
isation in Rumania and East Anglia. The practical question to which 
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he hoped Dr. Humphries would devote himself in replying was: how 
could the present trouble be met and how could it be avoided in the 
future? He agreed with Mr. Butler that the situation in East Anglia 
called for “‘ ambulance’ measures. The only way to deal with this 
was by a minimum guaranteed price. But this would not end the 
immediate trouble. The plight of East Anglia was the counterpart of 
that of all the exporting industries, whose misery and unemployment 
were likely to continue until some method was found for restoring the 
purchasing power of our own agricultural districts and of agricultural 
countries across the sea. The farmers everywhere had nothing but 
losses with which to buy goods. The problem was to find by what 
means equilibrium could be restored, so that the disastrous effect of 
the collapse of the wheat trade on industry generally might be ended. 

It was obvious that a system by which the world produced about 
60 per cent. more wheat than was needed must be wrong somewhere. 
Dr. Humphries had said the producing countries must be persuaded 
not to grow so much corn. How was this to be done? Each country 
was increasing, not diminishing, its crop, in the hope that something 
would turn up, some good fortune, such as a blight or a murrain in 
some other part of the world, to enable it to get rid of its surplus at a 
profit. So long as the production and marketing of the world’s grain 
were so entirely unco-ordinated there would inevitably be periodical 
recurrences of this sort of disaster. The same was true of nearly every 
other raw material, rubber, cotton, copper, tin, etc. There must be 
some completely new organisation of the world’s production, by means 
of which it would be possible to estimate in advance that there would 
be a certain market for a certain amount of wheat, and to say that if 
a country grew too much it would be at its own risk, since it knew that 
there would be no market for excessive production. That involved 
what Mr. Lloyd had seemed to indicate—some central organisation of 
supply and demand. It was not so difficult to find five or six repre- 
sentatives of perhaps 80 or go per cent. of the marketable grain in 
the world. The time might not be far distant when it would be possible 
to get them, and also representatives of the four or five chief buyers 
and consumers of Europe, on the other side of a table, and let them 
try to work out together a budget of production, supply and prices, 
for a period ahead. There would never be any stability in industry 
until there was a proper relation between the yield to the farmer and 
the price of manufactured goods. Perhaps Dr. Humphries would say 
whether the corn trade had any ideas as to how to deal with the 
situation. 


Mr. J. T. NEWBOLD said he thought there were signs in Europe 
of the sort of organisation Mr. Wise wished for. He himself had just 
returned from a visit to some of the wheat-producing countries in 
Eastern Europe. A number of these economically embarrassed 
countries were getting together, because they realised it was impossible 
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for them to continue on the old lines, each endeavouring to build up 
within its own national limits both agriculture and industry, without 
being ground to powder between the rival economic systems of the 
East and West. They were not unmindful at Warsaw, Bucarest and 
elsewhere, of the steps that had been taken in Germany, Italy and 
France. Was it not possible for Great Britain to collaborate in some 
way through the League of Nations in order to stimulate the achieve- 
ment of something in the nature of European unity on this matter ? 
The conception of the Empire as a unit of wheat production was not 
of great value. In the event of war, which was by no means to be 
ruled out, the distance over which grain would have to be transported 
from Quebec or Baltimore, from Australia or the Argentine, would 
make Great Britain’s position perilous. She ought to aim at being 
able to supply herself from Europe over the shortest possible sea pas- 
sage. He would agree with those who thought there was not very 
much future for grain-growing in England. One result of the Russian 
competition was that it compelled the other marketing peoples to 
wake up. He would seriously suggest that it was to Europe rather 
than to the Empire or to Russia that Great Britain should look. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL E. A. RuGGLeEs-BrRIsE said he had been 
interested to hear his colleague, Mr. Wise, endorsing the remarks of 
Mr. Butler with regard to the agricultural situation—namely, that the 
only thing to do was to offer the home farmer, for a time at least, a 
guaranteed price for his wheat. Mr. Wise’s suggestion that there 
should be a world conference to settle supply, transport, distribution 
and price of the world’s wheat, sounded very attractive in theory, but 
it would be almost an impossibility for any such system to work. 
There might be, as Mr. Wise had said, a murrain or blight in one 
hemisphere, and a very acute world shortage might follow a restriction 
of the wheat acreage. It was not necessary to enlarge on the inevitable 
complications which would ensue if there should be a world war. 
Obviously it would then be impossible for a world conference to direct 
the world wheat supplies. 

It was, of course, obvious that the importing grain trade would 
welcome the elimination of the British farmer. He himself was a 
wheat-grower, and had considered the question from the international 
and the British farmer’s point of view. Wheat was the principal 
cereal grown in the arable regions, and there was not the slightest 
doubt that ordinarily it was the most saleable of the commodities the 
farmer could grow. Even at the most unremunerative price, one 
could take a sample to market and sell it, which could not be said of 
many other commodities. There were acres of fruit trees with the 
fruit unpicked because the price that would be received would not 
repay the cost of picking. Wheat was the only commodity in the 
world which was a rival to gold as a standard. Even on a small scale 
wheat was still of vital importance to the British farmer. Mr. Rath- 
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bone had said that England could only produce a third of her require- 
ments, but he felt sure the Chairman would endorse him in saying 
that that third had been of immense value to Great Britain during the 
War. It was of the utmost importance to preserve the proportion of 
the wheat grown in the country. 

Mr. Rathbone had said the only way to face the problem would 
be to put up a tariff, and that it would cost 2s. for every 8d. that 
reached the pocket of the farmer. Under the quota system there 
would be no increase in the price whatever, and it would be possible 
to assist the Dominions. Mr. Bennett had said it was a larger share 
of the British wheat market that Canada wanted. The quota system 
was the surest way of giving this, while it would also assure the home 
producer his share in the market. The existing world price was proved 
to be completely uneconomic, but through the quota system it would 
be possible to preserve at least a market for the home producer and a 
larger share of our market for the Dominion producer. 


Dr. HumpuriEs said he had fully expected he would be asked to 
say something about home-grown wheat in his reply. A lot of nonsense 
was talked about the possibilities of growing wheat in Great Britain. 
He did not believe for a single moment that wheat-growing in England 
was played out. In the Eastern Counties, where the rainfall was 
substantially lower than in the Western Counties, the farmer ran fewer 
risks than in Canada, the United States or Australia. There was no 
such thing in England as “ winter kill”; in the United States this 
accounted for a few million acres each year. The summer rainfall in 
the eastern part of England was approximately the same as in 
Winnipeg, and there was no danger of frozen wheat. In Canada a 
large proportion of the wheat was damaged by frost. The form of 
rust which attacked wheat in England was comparatively innocuous, 
in other parts of the world it was sometimes very virulent. Scientists 
were in process of evolving wheats which would be highly resistant or 
immune. Any talk about England being a bad wheat-growing country 
was simply moonshine. It was the key crop of the British farmer, and 
it would be a sound national proposition to encourage the farmer to 
produce it. 

In reply to Mr. Lloyd, he said he had been very careful to emphasise 
that he would not attack the Pool. They would admit themselves 
that they had made mistakes. Even if they did save something by 
cutting out the intervention of the middle man—though he doubted 
very much that they did—by reducing the costs of moving and selling, 
they rather tempted Canadian farmers to increase their acreage. If 
they would say to the farmers, ‘‘ You are growing too much,” they 
would be rationalising the wheat-growing industry. How did this 
work out in other industries? The potential output of British flour 
mills was so high that the mills could not run full time, and a large 
amount of money had been put up to purchase and close the mills of 
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those who wanted to sell. Without such help it was difficult to get 
out. The same idea was being applied to the shipbuilding industry and 
other industries. The underlying idea was the attempt to bring supply 
into relation with demand. Economists a few years back would have 
said that the fall in price would itself bring about a reduction in supply, 
but in wheat-growing this could only operate slowly. There was only 
one crop a year, therefore the effect of a large surplus lasted a long time. 
The Canadians should consider whether their system of fallowing 
could be extended. When it became a question as to whether nations 
should lay their heads together, that was a difficult problem. How 
was a recommendation of a conference to be enforced? 

Someone had asked what he himself would recommend. He was 
primarily a miller. He knew that something was in kindle for the 
trade, whether quota, guaranteed price or preferential duties, and 
frankly he did not want to say anything about the subject until it 
was seen what the outcome of the conferences would be. If the 
principle that something must be done was accepted, he would be 
content to consider the proposals on their merits when they were put 
forward. Until then he would not say anything either in praise or 
criticism of the proposals under discussion. 
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American Course, 1928-29, at the Institute of Economic and Commercial 
Science in Rome. 
WaLLacE (B. B.) and EpminsTer (L. R.): Internation Control of 
Raw Materials. 1930. Washington: Brookings Institution. 


8vo. xv +479 pp. $3.50. 
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Wit1AMs (B. H.) : Economic Foreign Policy of the United States of 
America. 1929. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 8vo. 
xi + 426 pp. 20s. 
Diplomacy of investment: diplomacy of foreign commerce. 
Woytinski (W.): Die Welt in Zahlen. 1926- . Berlin: Rudolf 
Mosse. 7 vols. Vol. III, Die Landwirtschaft. xii + 312 pp. 
Illus. Vol. IV, Das Gewerbe. xxi-+ 375 pp. Illus. Vol. V, 
Handel und Verkehr. xxii + 376 pp. Illus. 


Full comparative statistics of world trade and raw materials to 1925; 
large number of maps, graphs and charts. 


(ii) Periodical Publications. 
UNITED STATES: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE : 

Commerce Reports. Washington: Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. roc. each ($4 a year). 

Commerce Year Book. Vol. I, United States [Ch. V.: Foreign 
Trade of the United States}; Vol. II, Foreign Countries. Annual. 
Washington : U.S. Government Printing Office. $1 per volume. 

Review of trade; statistics; large number of charts and maps. 

Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. Annual. 
Washington : U.S. Government Printing Office. $1.50. 

Purely statistical; equivalent of British Annual Statement. 

Statistical Abstracts of the United States. Annual. U-S. 
Government Printing Office. $1. 


Trade Information Bulletins. Washington: Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 0c. each. 

Reports of immediate or temporary interest on specific market, trade 
problem, or commodity. 663 published since Feb. 1922, at irregular 
intervals. 

Balance of International Payments of the U.S. 

One of the most important of the trade information Bulletins, published 
annually since 1923. Best account of invisible items in America’s foreign 
trade. For same information previous to 1923 see Review of Economic 
Statistics, Harvard Economic Service, Cambridge, Mass., April 1920, 
June 1921, July 1922, October 1923. 

Trade Promotion Series. Washington: Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Small books on specific matters of comparatively permanent interest. 

88 published since 1924 at varying prices. 


(iii) Articles from Recent Periodical Publications. 
ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE PROCEEDINGS (New York) : 
July 1926, Vol. XII, No. 1, pp. 113-226: Raw Materials in 
Relation to International Peace and Economic Prosperity. 
January 1928, Vol. XII, No. 4 (whole number): America as a 
Creditor Nation. 
January 1931 (whole number): America and Reparations and 
Debts. 
AMERICAN Economic REVIEW, Evanston, Illinois : 
September 1930, Vol. XX, No. 3, pp. 467-79: Tariff Act of 
1930, by Abraham Berglund. 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS. March 1928, Vol. 
67, No. 3, pp. 199-205. Some Economic Implications of America’s 
changing World Status, by E. M. Patterson. 
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ANNALS of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
(Philadelphia) : 
March 1924, Vol. CXII (whole number): Raw Maiterials and 
Foodstuffs in the Commercial policies of Nations. 
September 1926, Vol. CXXVII (whole number): Markets of 
the United States. 
July 1930, Vol. CL (whole number) : Economics of World Peace. 


ATLANTIC MonTHLY, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts : 
March 1927, pp. 289-94: American Secret, by T. T. Read. 
September 1930, pp. 400-9: Europe as a Market, by F. P. 

Miller and H. D. Hill. 


CHASE Economic BULLETIN (Chase National Bank, New York) : 
Vol. X, No. 1, March 14, 1930: Our Export Trade and the 
International Money Market, by Benjamin M. Anderson. 
Vol. X, No. 3, September 29, 1930: The ‘‘ Free Gold”’ of the 
Federal Reserve System and the Cheap Money Policy, by B. M. 
Anderson. 


CURRENT History, New York: 
February 1930, Vol. XXXI, No. 5, pp. 883-89: American 
Industry in Foreign Countries, by Louis E. van Norman. 


FoREIGN AFFAIRS, 45 East 65th Street, New York : 

July 1925, Vol. III, No. 3, pp. 541-55: Political Control of 
Mineral Resources, by C. K. Leith. 

October 1927, Vol. VI, No. 1, pp. 128-39: Exploitation and 
Worid Progress, by C. K. Leith. 

October 1929, Vol. VIII, No. 1, pp. 1-12: The Tariff Bill and 
our Friends Abroad, by F. W. Taussig; pp. 13-19: European 
Reactions to American Tariff Proposals, by André Siegfried. 

October 1930, Vol. IX, No. i, pp. 13-26: New American 
Tariff: Europe's Answer, by Percy W. Bidwell; pp. 133-48: 
Mineral Position of the Nations, by C. K. Leith. 

January 1931, Vol. IX, No. 2: Lessons of the World Depression, 
by Gustave Stolper. 


NATIONAL City BANK, New York: 
August, September, October, 1930: Economic conditions, 
Governmental Finance, U.S. Securities. 
Reports on America’s position in regard to gold. 


NEw REPUBLIC, 421 West 21st Street, New York : 
November 19-December 17, 1930: “‘ Sold” on Foreign Bonds, 
by Laurence Dennis. 
A series of five articles. 


REVIEW OF ECONOMIC STATISTICS : 
October, 1929: An Analysis of the Exports of merchandise from 
the United States, by W. A. Berridge. 


REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE : 
February 4, 1928, No. 66, pp. 80-83 : La Conférence de la Havane 
et l'impérialisme économique des Etats Unis, by L. Dumont Wilden. 


WELTWIRTSCHAFTLICHES ARCHIV : 
July 1929 (Vol. XXX, No. 1), pp. 49-77; Fundamentals of the 
Foreign Economic Processes and Policies of the United States, 
by John Donaldson. 
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WIRTSCHAFTSZEITUNG : 
January 10, 1929," Vol. XXVI, No. 2, pp. 28-30: Vom ameri- 
kanischer Export, by F. Demuth. 
May 2, 1929, Vol. XXVI, No. 18, pp. 677-78: Das einfuhr 
feindliche Amerika, by Hermann Levy. 


Oil 

Books and Pamphlets. 

DaAvENpoRT (E. H.) and Cooke (Sidney Russell): The Oil Trusts and 
Anglo-American Relations. 1923. London: Macmillan. Sm. 8vo. 
xli + 272 pp. 7s. 6d. 

DENNY (Ludwell) : We Fight for Oil. 1928. London and New York : 
Alfred Knopf. 8vo. 298 pp. 7s. 6d. 

FISCHER (Louis): Oil Imperialism. 1927. London: George Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. 256 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Russian and Persian oil-fields dealt with in particular. 

Harpy (A. C.): Seaways and Sea Trade. 1927. London: George 

Routledge and Sons. Roy. 8vo. xii+ 240 pp. I5s. 
Ch. VII: Oil as a revolutionary agent. 
HorFMANN (Karl): Olpolitik und angelsdchsicher Imperialismus. 
1927. Berlin: Ring-Verlag. Sm. 4to. xv + 446 pp. 
Principally the political side. 
IsE (John): United States Oil Policy. 1926. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. La.8vo. x + 547 pp. 
Ch. XXIX: The question of foreign supplies of oil. 

Mour (Anton): The Oil War. Preface by Hartley Withers. 1926. 
(First published at Oslo in Norwegian in 1925.) London: Martin 
Hopkinson and Co., Ltd. 8vo. ix + 234 pp. 7s. 6d. 

VactTs (A.): Mexico, Europa und Amerika unter besondere Beriick- 
sichtigung der Petroleumpolitik. 1928. Berlin: Dr. Walther 
Rothschild. La.8vo. xvi+ 415 pp. Illus. Rm. 22. 
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GENERAL 


1*, SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1929. By A. J. Toynbee, 
assisted by Miss V. M. Boulter. 1930. (Oxford University 
Press. 8vo. xii+ 545 pp. 21s. To members of the R.I.I.A., 
12s. 6d.) 

2*, DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. Edited by John W. 
Wheeler-Bennett, Hon. Information Secretary, Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. With an introduction by Sir George 
Macdonogh, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 1930. Oxford University 
oneal) 8vo. xiii-+ 349pp. 16s. To members of the R.I.I.A., 
gs. 6d. 

THE 1929 Survey is the seventh volume of this series from Pro- 
fessor Toynbee’s hand, but it reveals no sign of abated vigour or the 
least suggestion of “staleness’”’! On the contrary, whilst its choice 
of topics and the sense of proportion and accuracy of detail with 
which they are presented show all the writer’s usual qualities of 
historical insight and scholarship, the book as a whole conveys the 
feeling that he is moving with distinctly greater freedom within “ the 
narrow limits of the domain ”’ assigned to him—a sort of City of the 
Vatican compared with the broad spaces of age-long development 
so much more congenial to his spirit—and that, faithful chronicler 
though he is, he is more and more discovering how to reveal his quality 
as an historian and even as a philosopher. The new volume is indeed, 
as it is intended to be, an invaluable work of reference; but it also 
belongs to the none too large category of real books, to be read through 
from start to finish, for there is hardly a page on which there is not 
some thought-compelling stab, often at a most unexpected point in 
the narrative, and there is one section, touching on some of the most 
fundamental issues of human life, in which the note of challenge, or 
at least of critical interrogation, is predominent. 

The chief matters dealt with in the volume are the preparations 
for the London Disarmament Conference; the World Economic Con- 
ference of 1927 and its sequel (contributed by Dr. C. R. S. Harris) ; 
the history of Reparations from the Dawes Report to the Young Plan 
(contributed by Mr. R. J. Stopford and Mr. J. Menken); the evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland; a group of Tropical African questions, amongst 
which Abyssinia and German South-West Africa claim the largest 
share; conditions in the Far East, notably the Sino-Russian dispute 
and the status of the foreign concessions and settlements ; the adminis- 
tration of the Mandate for Western Samoa; the liquidation of extra- 
territoriality in Siam; and, last but not least, the settlement of the 
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conflict between the Holy See and the Kingdom of Italy, followed by 
a brief account of the relations between the Holy See and France since 
1920. 

It is characteristic of the writer that, in regard to the one section 
of extra-European affairs of which he has recent first-hand knowledge 
—the Far East—he makes no mention of his special qualifications, 
merely informing, incidentally in the manner of Thucydides, that 
when the Manchurian through-route was closed, owing to the Chinese- 
Russian dispute, the Soviet Government improvised a through-service 
via Vladivostok over which “ the writer of the present Survey travelled 
in January 1930.” In dealing with Samoa, on the other hand, he 
apologises for having “no first-hand knowledge,” and therefore refers 
readers to a note from a local source which may enable them to 
appreciate “ the weight of the imponderables.” 

The volume indeed bears marks of that collaboration between 
scientific students of international affairs in different countries which 
the Royal Institute has always endeavoured to promote. Thus there 
is an interesting note from a French correspondent on public opinion 
in that country as regards naval policy and a courteous but emphatic 
comment from a Fascist authority in the chapter dealing with the 
Lateran agreements. 

The argument of this chapter, by far the most trenchant in the 
book, cannot be fairly summarised in a review. But its main idea is 
indicated by the line which Professor Toynbee cites in the course of 
it and sets on his title-page; urbem fecisti quod prius orbis erat. He 
doubts whether “ the sincere and high-minded and clear-headed Achille 
Ratti’ was wise in insisting on the maintenance of an “ irreducible 
minimum ”’ of territorial sovereignty—that ‘‘ Juggernaut” “set up by 
Western civilisation ’’—rather than in relying solely upon his world- 
wide spiritual authority. 

The same contrast between the theory and practice of contem- 
porary Christianity is brought out in the account of the Abyssinian 
slave-raids “‘ conducted against their own unoffending fellow-subjects 
by members of the only indigenous Christian nation in Africa, and 
this with arms supplied to them by their European co-religionists.”’ 
The story of the Anglo-Italian agreement of 1925 is excellently told 
and an effective comparison drawn between the position of Persia in 
somewhat similar circumstances in 1907 and that of Abyssinia with 
the League of Nations to appeal to. 

Another record of particular interest is that of the abolition of 
extraterritoriality in Siam, finally carried through with the aid of 
President Wilson’s son-in-law, as the fulfilment of a promise made 
by the President at the Peace Conference—a success due pre-eminently, 
as Professor Toynbee remarks, to “ moral causes.” 

There is no space even to mention points of interest in other chapters, 
but room may be found for a few of the striking phrases with which 
the book abounds. Thus the réle played by certain lesser Powers 
in present-day diplomacy is described as “ the creation of a ‘ nuisance- 
value’ for themselves,” British naval requirements in European 
waters are ascribed to the fact that the British Isles lie immortally 
anchored off the Continent “like a hulk eternally aground,” and in 
the too brief introduction to the African Section, the Black Man is 
depicted as “stripped by this Western whirlwind of his own poor 
clouts ”’ and “ standing naked and momentarily abashed before the 
face of the masterful intruder. Wherewithal was he to be clothed? ” 
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Finally, appreciative mention must be made of the chronology of 
events arranged according to countries, contributed by Miss Boulter, 
and of three useful maps. The economic chapters have already been 
referred to, and it is satisfactory to learn from the Prefatory Note by 
Sir Frederic Kenyon that it is intended to develop the treatment of 
economic questions in subsequent issues of the Survey. 


The second volume of the annual series of Documents is a hundred 
pages longer than its predecessor. The selection has evidently been 
made with great care, and except where, as in the case of the Young 
Plan, its length precluded it, no important document seems to have 
been omitted. 

The volume opens with a series covering Reparations, the evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland, Naval Disarmament (including the Hoover-— 
MacDonald statement and the French Memorandum of December 
20th, 1929), the Permanent Court of International Justice (including 
the British reservations to the Optional Clause and extracts from the 
later Memorandum on the subject) and the Kellogg Pact. Passing 
to individual European countries we find M. Briand’s speech on the 
eve of the Hague Conference, the Bill against the Enslavement of 
the German people, Dr. Schacht’s startling Memorandum of December 
5th, 1929, and Chancellor Miiller’s Reichstag speech upon it. We are 
given large extracts from the Prime Minister’s Guildhall speech and 
various documents relating to Anglo-Soviet relations. A little later, 
in what is undoubtedly the most thought-provoking section of the 
work, we are presented with three Soviet documents—the Treaty of 
conciliation between Germany and the U.S.S.R., and two Reports 
on Foreign Affairs by M. Rykoff and M. Litvinoff respectively. These 
are reprinted im extenso and contain much that is of the greatest 
interest to British readers. There are numerous quotations from 
British statesmen and editors, notably the Economist, their arguments 
not always being applied in the manner intended by their authors. 
(There are some slips here in the spelling of French names retranslated 
from the Russian.) Then follows a section on the Vatican State. 

The American section contains extracts from President Hoover’s 
Armistice Day Address with its important reference (too little noted 
at the time) to the “urgent need” for “‘a further development of 
methods for the reference of unsettled controversies to joint inquiry 
by the parties, assisted by friendly nations, in order that action may 
be stayed and that the aggressor may be subjected to the searchlight 
of public opinion.” The chief documents resulting from the Pan- 
American Conference at Havana are also set forth. 

For Asia we have Mr. B. H. Bourdillon’s statement on Iraq to the 
Mandates Commission, the Franco-Persian Treaty, the Turco-Syrian 
Frontier Agreement and the “ Friendship and Trade Agreement ”’ 
between the Yemen and the U.S.S.R. They are succeeded by the 
very interesting series relating to the Sino-Soviet dispute regarding 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, including, of course, the British and 
United States Notes of December 2nd, citing the Kellogg Pact. There 
is also a series of British, American and Chinese documents on the 
abolition of extraterritoriality, to which is added a speech by Baron 
Shidehara in the Japanese Diet. 

For Africa we have this time to be content with the Nile Waters 


Agreement. 
The usefulness of the volume is enhanced by the addition of 
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explanatory footnotes throughout and of a Chronology of Treaties 
covering 42 pages, the work of Miss V. M. Boulter. 

As will have been seen, the volume differs from Professor Toynbee’s 
Survey in being strictly chronological, so that it is not in the fullest 
sense a companion to it. But it would be a pity to interfere with the 
editorial method of either volume. A. E. ZIMMERN. 


3*. SURVEY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1930. Prepared 
under the direction of Charles P. Howland and published for 
the Council on Foreign Relations, New York. 1930. (Yale 
University Press. London: H. Milford. Cr. 8vo. xvii + 
54I pp. $5. 24s. To members of the Institute, 15s.) 


TuIs is the third volume in the American Survey Series, and it is 
built on the same plan as its two predecessors. Out of the whole 
field of American foreign relations -veral subjects are picked out and 
surveyed over a period of more than one calendar year. In the 
present volume the place of honour is given to ‘‘ The New Pacific,” 
to which nearly 350 pages are devoted out of rather more than 500. 
This section is divided into seven chapters: the United States in the 
Pacific and Far East; the Emergence of Modern China; Post-War 
Pacific Diplomacy; Economic Relations; the Philippines in Pacific 
Relations; Islands of the Pacific; and Migration in the Pacific Area. 
The next section deals with World Order and Co-ordination in a long 
chapter on the Limitation of Armament and a short one on “ The 
First Test of the Pact of Paris’ (4 propos of the Sino-Russian conflict 
over the Chinese Eastern Railway in 1929). The third section, which 
is assigned to Post-War Financial Relations, completes the volume. 

So far, the general plan of the two preceding volumes is retained ; 
but, in some part, the present volume represents a transition to what 
will presumably become the standard type of the series. In the 
section on the New Pacific, the background—historical, cultural, 
economic—of the relations of the United States with other countries 
in this area is sketched in, right back to the beginnings of these relations. 
On the other hand, the chapter on the Limitation of Armament, 
following on after the section bearing the same title in the first volume, 
begins with the year 1928 and carries the story down to Mr. Gibson’s 
démarche at Geneva in April 1929, which opened the way for the 
London Naval Conference and Treaties of 1930. Similarly, the 
section on Financial Relations starts with the Young Plan, because 
it follows on to the section in the first volume which introduces the 
story of Reparations and Inter-Ally Debts. 

In work of this kind it generally holds good that, the greater the 
depth of the historical background that is sketched in, the greater 
the interest of the narrative; so that it is not surprising that, in 
the volume under review, the section on the Pacific should stand out, 
and, within this again, the chapter on the Emergence of Modern 
China. This chapter is full of shrewd observations on the persistence 
of old Chinese traditions under apparent changes and on the trans- 
formations that are sometimes masked by an apparent immobility : 
the hypnotism of paper plans; the abiding prestige of the scholar, 
even when he has discarded the Confucian classics in order to be 
educated in political science in New York or Chicago; the victorious 
“impact of a mineral upon a vegetable civilisation’’; the retro- 
action of Chinese emigrants upon the home country; the faint symp- 
toms of a movement among the moneyed middle class to assert its 
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power in the political field; the conquest of the Chinese Ministry 
of Education by Dr. Hu Hsi, the apostle of the substitution of the 
colloquial for the classical language as the ordinary literary medium ; 
the astounding scale and scope of the educational work that is being 
done by that remarkable publishing institution which studiously 
conceals its romantic character under the unpretentious title of ‘‘ the 
Shanghai Commercial Press”’; the revolutionary psychological sig- 
nificance of the new vogue in China for Western athletics. The 
chapter on economic relations is packed almost as full of interesting 
things. We are given a perception of the rhythm in the history of 
American trade with China: the carrying trade of the time when 
the United States was still turning her back to the Continent and 
her face towards the Atlantic sea-board, and when New England 
was one of the principal maritime countries of the world; the ebb, 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century, when the American 
people were turning their attention from the sea to the land, from 
ships to railways; and the return of the tide—with a force never 
known before—when the Americans, having conquered their own 
continent, took China by storm, and conjured up a Chinese market 
for the mountains of flour and the oceans of kerosene which they had 
conjured out of the virgin soil of the New World. But a just con- 
ception of the value and interest of this volume cannot be conveyed 
by allusions. To be appreciated, it must be read in extenso. 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


4*. THE WorLD CRISIS OF 1914-18: AN INTERPRETATION. Rhodes 
Memorial Lectures, 1929. By Elie Halévy. 1930. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 8vo. 57 pp. 5s.) 


THESE three lectures contain, in outline, Professor Halévy’s phi- 
losophy of the Great War. Seeking what his fellow-countrymen might 
call la compréhension intégrale of the struggle that transformed Europe 
—and more than Europe—he numbers the “ moral” forces arrayed 
on either side and, indeed, on both sides, and asks how they are likely 
to work themselves out in future. To the economic forces he rightly 
assigns secondary importance, not only because he rejects as inadequate 
and mistaken Marx’s materialist philosophy of history, but because 
he holds that nationalism, or the principle of nationality, appeals 
more potently to men than the prospect of material gain. 

Despite his vast learning and habitual accuracy, Professor Halévy 
falls into one or two minor errors of fact. It was in 1907, not in 1909, 
that the Austrian Parliament adopted manhood suffrage; and the 
system of franchise which the Hungarian Government afterwards 
introduced was far from being “‘ manhood suffrage.’”’ Nor is it accu- 
rate to say that the Parliament at Budapest thereupon became a 
“pandemonium of rival nationalities.” From 1867 until the end of 
the Great War, Magyar supremacy could hardly be challenged in 
Hungary, either in the Budapest Parliament or outside it. Another 
slight error is Professor Halévy’s statement that, after the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk in March 1918, there were “ practically no German 


troops left in the East.”” The Germans kept nearly a million troops 
on what had been the Russian front after Brest-Litovsk because they 
were not certain how the situation in Russia and in Poland would 
develop. But these blemishes do not detract from the broad value 
of Professor Halévy’s suggestive lectures. WICKHAM STEED. 
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5. GRANDEUR AND MISERY OF Victory. By Georges Clemenceau. 
1930. (London: Harrap. 8vo. 340 pp. 2Is.) 

IF this book had to be written—and, notwithstanding its polemical 
tone, it contains some facts that ought to be known—the late M. 
Clemenceau would have been better advised to entrust the writing of 
it to a judicious friend. A passionate apologia is not always the 
wisest form of self-defence. An eminent French writer, M. Raymond 
Recouly, had transcribed, with the knowledge of the late Marshal Foch 
(though probably without his personal revision) a number of Foch’s 
characteristic outbursts against Clemenceau—for Foch was, in his way, 
as ebullient as Clemenceau himself. But Foch’s asseverations would 
have needed very careful editing, all the more because his political 
sense was not on a level with his military genius. M. Recouly’s book 
wounded Clemenceau beyond endurance. ‘‘ Grandeur and Misery of 
Victory ”’ is the result. 

The burden of Marshal Foch’s charges, vicariously made, is that 
Clemenceau lost the peace by resisting French military demands for 
the detachment of the Rhineland from Germany, if not for its annexa- 
tion. In recognition of this resistance Clemenceau obtained from 
President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George the Anglo-American Pact of 
Guarantee. But when, after the repudiation of the Peace Treaty by 
the United States, this Pact became null and void, Clemenceau’s flank 
was exposed to “ the soldiers’ ”’ strictures, of which the most galling 
was the assertion that he, the statesman, had been duped. Especially 
did Clemenceau resent an interview which Foch gave to the New York 
Tribune on the eve of Clemenceau’s journey to America in 1922. 

Of the two men, Clemenceau was certainly cast in the larger mould. 
Yet they completed each other. Clemenceau enabled Foch to become 
the victorious Marshal, and Foch made Clemenceau ‘‘ Pére la Victoire.”’ 
But Clemenceau saw more clearly than Foch how a lasting peace 
should be made. One of the best passages in his book runs :— 


““ We had waged war as allies, within the setting, which was constantly going 
askew, of the unified command. We could not avoid making peace as allies. 
I offer all my apologies to the memory of Attila and his congeners, but the art 
of arranging how men are to live is even more complex than that of massacring 
them. The real task—and an absolutely new one—was the attempt to make 
definitely a Europe founded on right. In spite of some people’s lack of under- 
standing, to have attempted this will be the glory of the Treaty of Versailles. It 
is for future Governments to work at this task py some method other than that 
of eternally giving in. The realisation of a Europe founded upon right was the 
greatest victory of all, the victory that neither Napoleon nor Foch wished to 
gain, and which required something more than successful strokes of strategy.”’ 


WICKHAM STEED. 


6*. AMERY (Rt. Hon. L. S.): Empire and Prosperity. [Criterion 
Miscellany No. 23.] 1930. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 
78 pp. Is.) 


The case for Empire Free Trade. 


4*, BENTWICH, Norman: The Mandates System. [Contributions to 
International Law and Diplomacy.] 1930. (London: Long- 
mans. 8vo. 200 pp. 15s.) 


8*, BOLLACHER, Eberhard (Ed.): Das Hultschiner Landchen im 
Versailler Friedensvertrag. 1930. [Schriften des Deutschen 
Ausland-Instituts Stuttgart. B: Rechts- und staatswissenschaft- 
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liche Reihe, Vol. IV.] (Stuttgart : Ausland und Heimat Verlags- 
aktiengesellschaft. 8vo. 112 pp. Rm. 3.50.) 

Describes the historical and ethnographical position in Hultschin 
before its separation from Germany; the present régime; and the appli- 
cation of the Minorities Treaty as regards Hultschin. 

g*. D’ABERNON (LorD): Foreign Policy. [Barnett House Papers 
No. 14.] 1930. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 20 pp. 
Is.) 


Sidney Ball Lecture, Oct. 31, 1930. 
10*, JUNCKERSTORFF, Kurt: Die Vélkerbundsgarantie des Minder- 
heitenrechts. 1930. (The Hague: M. Nijhoff. 8vo. 77 pp. Rm. 
4.) 
11*, LupENDORFF, Erich: Weltkrieg Droht. 1930. (Miinchen: 
Ludendorffs Volkswarte-Verlag. 8vo. 93 pp. Rm. 1.) 
Ludendorff’s forecast of the next war, giving system of alliances, 
respective military strength of the Powers concerned, and the possible 
strategic course of the war. 
12*. LuKascHECK, Dr.: Das Schulrecht der nationalen Minder- 
heiten in Deutschland. 1930. (Berlin: R. Hobbing. 8vo. 
49 pp. Rm. 3.20.) 
Relevant texts, with commentary. 
13*. TRAUB, Michael: Jiidische Wanderbewegungen vor und nach 
dem Weltkriege. 1930. (Berlin: Jiidischer Verlag. 8vo. 
141 pp. Rm. 7.50.) 
A survey of Jewish migration, with 44 statistical tables. The period 
most fully dealt with is 1920-28. 
14*. VILLARD (OswALD G.): The Press Today. [Reprint from The 
Nation.] 1930. (New York: The Nation. 8vo. 96pp. 75.) 


Brief account of the American Press. 


ORIGINS OF THE WAR 


15*. RECENT REVELATIONS OF EUROPEAN Diplomacy. By Dr. G. P. 
Gooch. FourthImpression. 1930. (London: Longmans. 8vo. 
ccxi + 218 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THERE will soon need to be a “ fifth impression ”’ or, still better, 
an entirely new edition of this valuable work. It grew out of a paper 
read to the Royal Institute of International Affairs in December 1922, 
and has been enlarged and brought up to date from time to time in 
the hope of providing an accurate indication, if not a comprehensive 
summary, of the most important publications upon the diplomatic 
history of Europe before the War. Such is the mass of these publica- 
tions that a supplementary chapter on the “ Revelations” of 1927 
covered some 50 pages of the “ third impression,” while the supple- 
mentary chapter written for this “ fourth impression ” runs into 151 
more. Thus the two supplementary chapters are nearly as long as 
the original work, which consisted of 214 pages. 

It is natural that, in summarising so much heterogeneous material, 
Dr. Gooch should indicate his own preferences; and there are some 
signs that the views he held when he began the work have been subtly 
affected by the fuller information which later publications afford. 
They may be further modified when he has been able to digest the 
11,204 new documents on Austro-Hungarian Foreign Policy, 1908-14, 
which were issued by a committee of Austrian historians at the end 
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of 1929. The seventh of those volumes contains Count Berchtold’s 
version of his conversation with the German Emperor at Vienna 
on October 26th, 1913—a document of high value—which throws new 
light both upon the aims of Austro-Hungarian policy and upon the 
responsibility of the German Emperor for the War. 

Yet all these documents leave inquirers at some distance from the 
inner truth. The gaps in official records are painfully apparent to 
observers who lived through the period they cover at one or more of 
the main centres of European politics. Such observers were obliged 
to reckon with imponderabilia as well as with facts officially attested. 
In Dr. Gooch’s pages the traces of these tmponderabilia are necessarily 
disjointed, since he notes them in the chronological order of their 
“revelation.” Hence it is the more desirable that, as leisure may 
permit, be should gather them together and show them in correlation. 
Then it may be seen that hypotheses on which some experienced 
observers worked before the War were very near to underlying facts 
which post-War “‘ revelations ’’ are, little by little, bringing to light. 

WICKHAM STEED. 


16*, DENKWURDIGKEITEN. By Bernhard Fiirst von Bilow. Edited 
by Franz von Stockhammern. 2 vols. 1930. (Berlin: Ullstein 
Verlag. 8vo. Vol. I, 634 pp. Vol. II, 531 pp.; Rm. 17 each 
volume.) 

17. First BiLtow: DER STAATSMANN UND MEnscuH. Aufzeich- 
nungen, Erinnerungen und Erwagungen. By Sigmund Miinz. 
1930. (Berlin: Verlag fiir Kulturpolitik.) 

18. PHILIPP ZU EULENBURG: SEIN LEBEN UND SEINE ZEIT. By 
Reinhold Conrad Muschler. 1930. (Leipzig: Verlag Fr. Wilh. 
Grunow. 8vo. 696 pp. Rm. 11.) 


THE volumes listed at the head of this review give the reader an 
extraordinarily vivid picture of Germany in the first twenty years of 
the reign of William II, and of a make-believe world in which men 
persuaded themselves with an astonishing degree of success that all 
was for the best—or, if it was not for the best, at least that the blame 
for the failure lay upon anybody’s shoulders rather than their own. 
The capacity for self-deception of the Kaiser and the men by whom he 
was surrounded and advised is so great as to make one wonder how it 
was possible that these men could have been the immediate descendants 
of the stern realists of William I’s reign—Bismarck, Moltke, Friedrich 
Albert zu Eulenburg, and Prince Biilow’s own father and predecessor 
in the Secretaryship of State for Foreign Affairs, Bernhard Ernst von 
Biilow. The men who made the last German Empire undoubtedly 
displayed the defects of their qualities—a repellent stiffness of manner 
and a rigidity of mind that rendered them indifferent to ideas that did 
not bear the Prussian stamp ; yet they were men—and men of character. 
Unhappily for Germany and the world at large they seem to have been 
incapable of transmitting to their children and successors in the task of 
government the iron strength of character which was the greatest of 
their personal possessions. A single generation of superficially brilliant 
men destroyed in a few years what their forefathers had laboriously 
built up in half a century through self-denial and unremitting toil. 

The psychological interest of the Biilow Memoirs for a biographer 
of the Prince is as great as their value is small for the student of German 
politics and foreign policy in the two decades preceding the outbreak 
of the World War. It seems safe to prophesy that a century hence the 
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historian will dismiss these brilliantly-written volumes with their 
surfeit of unimportant anecdotes as almost worthless for his sober 
scientific purpose. No man was better qualified by intimate know- 
ledge and a gifted pen than was Bernhard von Biilow to write the 
history of the years during which, as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs under the aged Prince Hohenlohe (1897-1900) and then as 
Imperial Chancellor (1900-9), he was himself mainly responsible for 
the domestic and foreign policy of the German Empire. Yet no 
writer of political memoirs in recent years has so singularly failed to 
fulfil the eager expectations of historians and students of international 
affairs as has this clever man who treats—or pretends to treat—events 
of the gravest moment for the welfare of his own and other nations 
with an Olympian detachment which a great statesman conscious of 
the threat to the world’s peace involved in these happenings would 
hesitate to assume. No man knew better than Biilow, for example, 
that the state of Anglo-German relations was a matter of “ over- 
whelming importance’ for Germany, yet there is nothing whatever 
in the 1165 pages of these volumes to prove that he ever once made a 
serious attempt to promote a better understanding between the two 
countries. He recognised the grave danger to Anglo-German relations 
implicit in the construction of a powerful German navy without 
having the courage to risk his political future by insisting upon the 
achievement of a naval agreement between the two States, at whatever 
cost to the personal feelings of his vainglorious Emperor, who liked to 
think of himself as ‘“‘ Admiral of the Atlantic.” The distrust of King 
Edward’s sincerity in desiring better relations between England and 
Germany—a distrust for which there was so little foundation in fact— 
cannot excuse an Imperial Chancellor whose ignorance of English 
constitutional practice was so great that he could suppose that the 
British monarch’s personal predilections or antipathies would be 
allowed to interfere with the honourable fulfilment of a solemn agree- 
ment entered into by the British Government. The truth is that 
’ Biilow, notwithstanding his professed admiration for British state- 
craft and British institutions, suffered from the Anglophobia that 
animated so many of the leading men in Germany before the War with 
detrimental results to German interests all over the world. Thus the 
Emperor’s most intimate friend—and the man who more than any other 
man in Germany had it in his power to remove misunderstandings 
between the two countries by his personal ascendancy over William II 
—Prince Eulenburg, found the offer of the London Embassy, even 
though instigated by King Edward himself, “ very flattering, but not 
at all to my liking,” and refused it without reflecting whether the path 
of duty and patriotism did not lead there rather than to the more 
congenial Vienna where he subsequently served as ambassador. 

The contribution made by Biilow in these two massive volumes to 
our knowledge of the inner history of Germany during his Chancellor- 
ship is so slight and so embedded in a mass of trivialities that it hardly 
repays the labour of its extraction. His account of the famous Daily 
Telegraph interview in 1908 that was a contributory cause of his 
downfall is no more than an exceedingly clever piéce justificatif, against 
which must be set the positive statement of the late Graf Monts (con- 
tained in Herr Miinz’s ingenuous account of his acquaintanceship with 
Biilow) that the Imperial Chancellor had read the interview before it 
was published (Biilow again denies this in his Memoirs) and that, in 
saying that he had not done so, Biilow was seeking to place the blame 
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upon the Kaiser for the miscarriage of what he (Biilow) believed would 
be a successful attempt to improve Anglo-German relations. There is 
little of permanent value in Herr Miinz’s sketch of Biilow’s personality, 
which only serves to confirm the impression conveyed to the reader of 
the Memoirs of the Prince’s overweening vanity and love of hearing 
his own voice. Biilow’s fondness for interspersing his conversation 
with classical quotations moved the Kaiser on one occasion—as the 
Prince himself admits—to exclaim irritably: ‘‘ What! Another 
quotation? ’”’ Many of Biilow’s readers will find themselves in sym- 
pathy with the Kaiser’s impatience before they have reached the end 
of these two volumes. 

The two great international crises—Morocco and the annexation of 
Bosnia-Herzogovina—that marked Biilow’s Chancellorship are treated 
by him with the nonchalant self-satisfaction that characterises all his 
pi we His hazardous Moroccan policy is explained by Biilow as 
ollows : 


“‘T was as little inclined for war with France at that time as either before 
or later, since I realised that, as circumstances were in Europe, any serious 
conflict was bound to lead to a world war. However, I did not hesitate to 
confront France with the possibility of war, because I believed myself to be 
clever enough and strong enough not to let things go too far, while at the 
same time bringing about the downfall of Delcassé, thereby cutting the claws 
of the more aggressive French politicians and depriving Edward VII and the 
war party in England of their weapons against us. Thus I should preserve 
peace and at the same time guard the honour of Germany and enhance her 
prestige.”’ (Vol. II, p. 108.) 


The Kaiser, on the contrary, wanted to leave the French a free hand 
in Morocco in order to divert their attention from the European scene. 
This is not the first nor the last occasion on which the reader is disposed 
to ask himself the question whether the Kaiser was not intuitively 
shrewder in political matters than his Chancellor. The explanation 
given by Biilow of his policy in the annexation crisis (Vol. II, pp. 327-8) 
clearly proves that he himself was in agreement with the fatal “‘ Neue 
Kurs ” on which the German ship of State was sailing contrary to all 
the wise directions left by the great pilot—Bismarck. The very 
phrase “‘ Nibelungentreue’’ used to describe Germany’s attitude 
towards her Austrian ally admirably conveys the unreal and miasmic 
atmosphere in which the rulers of Germany lived and worked in the 
first decade of the present century. The flamboyant policy pursued 
by Biilow in 1904-5 and again in 1908 contributed as much as did the 
Kaiser’s speeches and German naval construction to heighten the 
alarm felt by the Western Powers—a fact that Biilow himself could 
not or would not recognise. To sum up—these Memoirs, which are 
to be completed in two more volumes dealing with the Prince’s early 
career and the World War, give the serious student of German politics 
little information that is not already to be found in the Austrian, 
German, English and French official publications of diplomatic 
documents. 

Man’s ingratitude to man is a theme on which Biilow loved to 
dilate with much rhetorical ability. In truth he had far less reasno 
to complain than had Philipp zu Eulenburg, whose tragic life has 
found a sympathetic biographer in Herr Muschler. This is a remark- 
able book for the light it throws upon the amazing conditions obtaining 
in the political life of Germany. The portrait of the Kaiser is a far 
more sympathetic and pleasant study than that painted by Biilow 
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with a brush steeped in bitterness and resentment. It is not easy to 
estimate the exact extent of Eulenburg’s undoubtedly great influence 
upon the course of German politics. A letter of Biilow’s in which he 
protests that he owes all to Eulenburg, and assures him of his undying 
gratitude and friendship (words that read unpleasantly in the light of 
Biilow’s subsequent behaviour), goes to prove that the Emperor’s 
friend at least had much say in the appointments to the highest posts 
in the Empire. Tan F. D. Morrow. 


19*. A REFUTATION OF THE VERSAILLES WAR GUILT THEsIS. By 
A. von Wegerer. 1930. (New York: Alfred Knopf. 8vo. 
xxix + 386 pp. $3.) 

In 1921 the author “ turned his attention to the War Guilt ques- 
tion, and in 1922 took over the management of the Zentralstelle fiir 
Evforschung der Kriegsursachen. . . . In the autumn of 1925 he spent 
six weeks in the United States, and came away under the impression 
that an attempt to enlighten the American people respecting the War 
Guilt question would not be in vain.”” There are several hundreds of 
thousands of very good American citizens who will be glad to hear 
that the allegation that the land of their origin held her hand when 
she might have prevented the Dual Monarchy from plunging the whole 
world and incidentally itself into war is not true. Surely it is by now 
sufficiently proved that in Germany there were two policies, the 
official diplomatic policy and that pursued in secret by the Emperor 
and his naval and military advisers. A reader who has only before 
him the documents of the Foreign Office, as published in the Grosse 
Politik, is impressed by the pacific desires of the Chancellor and the 
Diplomatic Service. To quote Herr von Wegerer’s own words, 
“there is no trace of any plans for world domination to be found in 
these volumes.” Even in those volumes, however, there is much 
evidence that the Emperor, Tirpitz and Moltke paid not the slightest 
attention to the protests or advice of the civilian members of the 
Cabinet. 

The phrase ‘‘ Germany’s War Guilt” is inappropriate nowadays, 
because everyone knows that the causes of the War are a most com- 
plicated subject. In France there is a Professor of the Causes of the 
War. What was not realised till too late was that Germany was so 
much alarmed at the prospect of losing the friendship of Austria that 
she did not see her way to restraining the war party in Austria from 
starting out to crush Serbia. Whatever influence Germany had had 
over Austrian councils in the past, by 1909 it had faded away, and 
the German Chancellor of the period promised to support Austria in 
almost anything she might choose to do in the Balkans. 

Herr von Wegerer’s arguments mostly concern documents and 
events very shortly before the War actually broke out. His fifth 
chapter is a most interesting one. His views on Nietzsche, Treitschke 
and Bernhardi are not those which are familiar to most non-Germans. 
There is also plenty of controversial matter, as when he writes (p. 214) : 
“The fact that in the face of Anglo-French pressure the German 
Government was forced to renounce its justified claims in Morocco had 
opened the eyes of many Germans to the circumstance that Germany 
was not to be permitted a peaceful development of her position as a 
world-power.” This was the Algeciras failure, followed at some 
distance by the Panther incident at Agadir. E. T. S. DUGDALE. 
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20*. GLOCKMEIER, Georg: Kiinftige Kriege Preussischer Militarismus : 
zwei Betrachtungen im Anschluss an ein Schaubild alter euro- 
paischen Kriege seit 1500. 1930. (Wien: Amalthea Verlag. 
8vo. 130 pp. Rm. 6.) 

Discusses Prussian militarism as contributing to the origins of the 
War, and gives a chronological survey of all European wars since 1500, 
together with a statistical diagram showing how many years of war, both 
internal and external, each European country has had between 1500 and 
the present day. 


21. DER WELTKRIEG. Bearbeitet im Reichsarchiv. Kriegsriistung 
und Kriegswirtschaft. Erster Band (mit Anlagen), Die mili- 
tarische, wirtschaftliche und finanzielle Riistung Deutschlands 
von der Reichsgriindung bis zum Ausbruch des Weltkrieges. 
1930. (Berlin: E. S. Mittler. 8vo. xii + 496, ix + 543 pp. 
Rm. 60.) 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


22*, THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH. 
By Paul M. Warburg. 2 vols. 1930. (New York: Macmillan. 
La. 8vo. Vol. I, xix + 853 pp.; Vol. II, viii + 899 pp. $12.) 


THE physical weight of these two volumes containing 1700 pages 
may well deter many readers. Within their formidable covers, how- 
ever, lies much shrewd observation, for Mr. Warburg has the instinc- 
tive wisdom and foresight of a man brought up in the family tradition 
of banking. He played a prominent part in the creation of the Federal 
Reserve System, and this book is for the most part a collection of 
letters, speeches and addresses in which Mr. Warburg has sought to 
impress upon the American public how a Central Bank should be 
constituted and administered. For English readers especial interest 
attaches at this time to Mr. Warburg’s views regarding the influence 
of the Reserve Board on events leading to the Wall Street crash of 
November 1929 and the subsequent economic depression. In the 
chapter headed “‘ Looking Forward,” written in 1927, the author is 
of the opinion that the System has worked well, but holds that the 
liquid funds of American banks are too much employed in Stock 
Exchange loans and too little in the Bill market. Fortnightly instead 
of daily settlements on the Stock Exchange might correct this. 
Secondly, the Board is too much under the influence of politics, and 
the interest of politicians is to work for “ good times.” The Secretary 
of the Treasury should cease to be Chairman. The Governor, who 
should also be Chairman, should be appointed by the Board itself and 
the reserve banks should be allowed to delegate four representatives 
to the Board. Writing after the Wall Street crash, Mr. Warburg 
notes the impressive strength of the System but the inadequacy of 
its administration. While allowing that the most perfect institution 
could hardly have withstood a democracy with prosperity for its idol, 
he blames the Board for its unwillingness to “ hurt business ’’ and 
therefore to raise its bank rate in time. The easy money policy of 
1927 inaugurated to help European countries back to the gold standard 
should have been sharply reversed in 1928 when inflation began to 
appear. Even in the spring of 1929 the rate should have been raised 
beyond 5 per cent. and brokers compelled to reduce their borrowings. 

GEORGE MITCHELL. 
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23*. SomE Economic CONSEQUENCES OF THE GREAT WAR. By 
Arthur L. Bowley. 1930. (London: Thornton Butterworth. 
8vo. 246 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

TuIs valuable addition to the Home University Library covers an 
extraordinarily wide field—population, national debts and taxation, 
the condition of capital and the distribution of income, the displace- 
ment of labour, foreign trade and unemployment, currency and prices. 
Dr. Bowley has analysed and summarised the available statistics 
regarding the principal changes that were caused by the War; he 
has added, besides a running commentary, some discussion of the 
broader issues involved. Different readers will find the greatest 
interest in different chapters, no doubt, but it would be impossible 
not to rank high the chapter on population, in which Dr. Bowley 
explains that “the population of working age [in the belligerent 
countries] is older and more feminine. . . . The age distribution will 
not be even approximately normal (in the sense of appropriateness 
to a stationary or regularly increasing population) for more than half 
a century’; and the chapter on displacement of labour, which con- 
tains an illuminating table showing how far we have yet to go in 
adjusting our labour force to post-War conditions. a. Y. i. 


24*, WEBER, Dr. Karl: Die Einwirkungen der Reparationen auf die 
Weltwirtschaft. 1931. [Muiinchener Volkswirtschaftliche Studien, 
Heft 15.] (Jena: Fischer. 8vo. 98 pp. Rm. 4:50.) 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


25*. GUILLAIN, Robert: Les Problémes Douaniers Internationaux et la 
Société des Nations. 1930. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 207 pp. 25 /7s.) 


The first part sketches the economic work of the League from its 
inception, and gives some account of the economic conference of 1927; 
the second part deals with international cartels and the League’s economic 
policy; and the third part considers the tariff problem in relation to the 
United States of Europe and the commercial convention of 1930. Contains 
a bibliography. 

26*. Ray, Jean: Commentaire du Pacte de la Société des Nations 
selon la politique et la jurisprudence des organes de la Société. 
1930. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 717 pp. 100 /7s.) 

The author is legal adviser to the Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Each Article of the Pact is examined in detail in the light of its practical 
workings. 


Great Britain Official Publication : 

27*. LEAGUE oF Nations. Papers regarding the proposed amendment 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, Sept. 1929-Nov. 1930. 
1930. (Cmd. 3748.sm. 8vo. 49 pp. 9d.) 


LAW 


28*. AN OUTLINE OF INTERNATIONAL Law. By Dr. Julius Hatschek, 
late Professor of Law in the University of Géttingen. Trans- 
lated by C. A. W. Manning, Cassel Professor of International 
Relations in the University of London. 1930. (London: G. 
Bell & Sons, Ltd. 8vo. viii + 364 pp. 16s.) 

TuIs translation has been undertaken in the hope of making more 
familiar to the British jurist the German thought on the subject of 
which the well-known author treats, seeing that the “ Optional 
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Clause” in the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice submits international controversies, in which Great Britain may 
be interested, to a majority judgment of the Court, many of whose 
judges have been trained on lines of thought which differ from the 
British. To a great extent the reader will thus better understand 
the fundamental jural ideas underlying the German Recht, although, 
taken as a whole, the book is marked by the dogmatism of the Univer- 
sity professor who devotes himself to analysing international facts 
rather than to national jural philosophy. The same object and occasion 
explain the absence of footnotes referring to authorities, whether 
supporting or controverting the views of the author, and restrain the 
reviewer who may desire to criticise the latter in the few places where 
they seem to lend themselves to this sport. 

The translator has done his work well (although the ‘‘ agreements ”’ 
referred to on page 171 should surely be “‘conventions’’), confining 
himself rigidly to his limited task without bringing up to date the 
original edition of 1926. In the appendix the Treaty of Versailles 
appears in ample extracts. WyYNDHAM A. BEWES. 


29*. MARITIME TRADE IN War. By Lord Eustace Percy. 1930. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 114 pp. 6s.) 
THIs is a series of lectures on the ‘‘ Freedom of the Seas ”’ delivered 
by Lord Eustace Percy in the United States last summer and now 
published in permanent form. The dictum of Sir Henry Maine that 
the seas are “ free only in the sense of being universally open to de- 
predation ” is, of course, no longer true, as the freedom and safety of 
movement upon the high seas is now secured to all nations in time of 
peace. The conception of such a freedom during war is, however, an 
altogether different proposition, and it is upon this particular aspect of 
the problem, as it affects mainly neutral trade, that the author has 
concentrated his attention. The book contains useful chapters on the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the Kellogg Pact, on Blockade 
and Centraband and on the Export Control over world commerce 
exercised by belligerents. Many of the opinions expressed by the 
author are original and refreshing, although the book has obviously 
not been written from the point of view of the lawyer or the naval officer, 
but from that of a politician with a considerable experience of the last 
War. Among the solutions proposed by Lord Eustace Percy for the 
freedom of the seas is the abolition of the right of blockade and contra- 
band for the purpose of ensuring the immunity from capture of private 
property, both enemy and neutral, on the high seas. It seems, how- 
ever, inconceivable that a belligerent, who possesses the necessary 
naval strength, will ever be willing so to undermine his own chances of 
victory as to allow his enemy to receive freely all kinds of supplies 
which would enable him better to pursue or sustain the war. The 
real solution of the problem does not appear to consist in the laying 
down of rules which no belligerent can reasonably be expected to 
observe when hostilities have once broken out, but rather in the com- 
plete banishing of war for all purposes. C. JoHN COLOMBOS. 
30*, GENET, Raoul: Traité de Diplomatie et de Droit Diplomatique. 
Tome I: L’Agent Diplomatique. 1931. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 
608 pp. 120 /rs.) 

31. VoLKMANN, Kurt: Internationales Luftrecht. [Vélkerrechts- 
fragen. 31.Heft.] 1930. (Berlin: F.Diimmler. 8vo. 218 pp. 
Rm. 9.50.) 


International air law in peace and war. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 


32*. NATIONALITY WITHIN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS. 
By E. F. W. Gey Van Pittius. 1930. (London: P. S. King & 
Son. 8vo. xvi -+ 238 pp. 10s.) 

Dr. VAN PirTIus treats a very interesting subject in a suggestive 
manner. The first part of his book discusses the general law of nation- 
ality and the various problems which it creates. There is nothing 
new here; and on the whole the survey is commonplace. The other 
divisions of the book deal inter alia with Mandates, the differentiation 
between British subjects and ‘‘ Dominion nationality.” There was 
room here for much interpretation and careful discussion; and, while 
Dr. Van Pittius cannot be said to have given any adequate review, 
yet his readers will undoubtedly find much to interest them. The 
book is more a promise than an accomplishment, and the author 
ought to learn accuracy in quotation and in reference. His faults, in 
this connection, are liable to bring his work into disrepute. There 


is a good index and an excellent table of cases. 
W. P. M. KENNEDY. 


33*. STATUTES, TREATIES AND DOCUMENTS OF THE CANADIAN CONSTI- 
TUTION, 1713-1929. Edited by W. P. M. Kennedy. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. (Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. London: Milford. 8vo. xxviii + 752 pp. 26s.) 

THis is a welcome reissue and enlargement of a standard collection 
of documents of the Canadian Constitution. It is not only more 
attractive in format, but better balanced as regards content than the 
1917 edition. A new section at the beginning reminds the student 
that the old Assembly of Nova Scotia was the first representative 
body to meet in Canada. The section on the period 1791-1840 has 
been cut down considerably—almost too drastically—and that on the 
period 1840-67 has been considerably enlarged, notably by the inclusion 
of a selection from the correspondence of Sir Charles Bagot. And 
finally, the rather jejune section in the first edition on the period after 
1867 has been expanded so as to carry the development of Dominion 
status, stage by stage, down to the report of the Conference on the 
Operation of Dominion Legislation and Merchant Shipping Legislation 
in 1929. The book is now more than ever indispensable to students 
of Dominion constitutions, and will in its new form be equally valuable 
to those whose main interest lies in the evolution of the new inter- 
national status of the Dominions. W. P. MorreELt. 


34. VERSTADTERUNG UND ARBEITER-HERRSCHAFT : Ergebnisse einer 
kritischen Betrachtung der australischen Verhaltnisse. By Hein- 
rich Gattineau. 1929. (Berlin-Griinewald: Kurt Vowinckel. 
8vo. xvi + 245 pp.) 

THE urbanisation of the Australian population has been a much- 
discussed subject for some years now, and one finds very little that 
is new in Herr Gattineau’s book. There are parts of the book dealing 
with geographical condition that are very good, but when the author 
extends his treatment into economics and politics one finds it difficult 
to follow his reasoning, and little of it would be supported by responsible 
Australian opinion. It seems harsh to criticise as superficial a work 
into which the author has obviously put a great deal of labour, but 
the book does not go far below the surface anywhere. Unfortunately 
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he has accepted statistical data which are unreliable and by which he 
gets a far greater growth of urban population than there has in fact 
been. 

His main conclusions are that Australia is badly under-populated 
and over-urbanised through the egotism of Australian Labour, which 
is bent on the rapid development of city industries at the expense of 
the development of country areas, and uses the ideal of race-purity as 
a cloak to perpetuate its domination of Australian political thought. 
The causes surely lie a little deeper than that. Is it possible, for 
instance, that the millions of the Malay Archipelago did not know of 
Australia, good sailors as they were, before they lost the opportunity 
of settling? One would rather think that they preferred to pass it 
by as Dampier, Tasman and others did, because our shores looked too 
inhospitable. 

It is indisputable that our tariff policy has aided urbanisation, 
but one must give Australian Labour credit for motives a little more 
altruistic than those set down by Herr Gattineau. Nor has it been 
more than an aid to a tendency with deeper roots. The most important 
factor is probably that stated by Professor Goodrich of Michigan, 
namely, that the “frontier’’ of settlement in Australia has never 
been open to the small man. Wool, which requires large tracts but 
little population, has been the dominant factor in the development 
of Australia, and it has been wool rather than labour that has been 
the chief obstacle to agricultural settlement. The better farm lands 
are gradually being taken up, mostly by Government intervention, 
but the process is slow and attended by many failures. And tariff 
policy cannot bear ail the blame for these failures; primary industries 
are sharing the benefits of protection by a paternal Government. 
Wool is still the only industry that carries on entirely without support, 
and wool is not conducive to a rapid growth of population. 

ToRLEIV HyYTTEN. 


35*. THE FAILURE OF FEDERALISM IN AUSTRALIA. By A. P. Canaway, 
K.C. 1930. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 215 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 

THE author of this book is obviously a man of independent mind. 
He has sought to prove that most of the ills of Australia—the neglect 
of land settlement, the high protective tariff, the badly co-ordinated 
arbitration system, to name only a few—are due to its federal consti- 
tution. Many of his argumenis are both ingenious and sound. In 
regard to industrial arbitration, the case is fairly clear; and he may 
well be right in saying that federalism, by blurring responsibility, 
gives a premium to the mere vote-catching politician, and really 
favours overgrown capitals rather than the rural districts of the States. 
Yet somehow the reasoning as a whole fails to carry conviction. The 
author, who is unable to see a single virtue in federalism, paints an 
idyllic picture of the unitary State. There the nation can regulate 
all legislative and administrative actions by reference to the national 
well-being and safety, can co-ordinate all those actions so as to make 
of them a coherent whole, can control its finances with a view to the 
total amount it can afford, to the just incidence of taxation, and to 
the respective claims of the manifold forms of Government activity ; 
and any person of normal intelligence can ‘‘ trace out the train of 
effects which any specific governmental act of commission or omission 
has produced upon the state of the nation.’ O fortunatos nimium, 
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sua st bona norint, the author seems to say of the statesmen of this 
harassed island. What a shock it must be to him to hear of acute 
controversy proceeding in Parliament and Press on such topics as 
agriculture, tariffs, and the ‘‘ acts of commission or omission ’’ of 
His Majesty’s present Government! He throughout assumes that 
the development of nationalism is an unmixed good : one would have 
thought that reflecting minds in Australia were beginning to have 
their doubts on that point. Nevertheless the book deserves con- 
sideration by all who are interested in the theory and practice of 
federalism in the Dominions and elsewhere. W. P. M. 


36*. NEw ZEALAND AFFairsS. By W. N. Benson, Sir Apirana T. 
Ngata, G. H. Scholefield, and others. [Issued by the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, New Zealand Branch.] 1929. (Christ- 
church: L. M. Isitt. Sm. 8vo. 241 pp. 5s.) 

Tuis collection of studies by eleven members of the New Zealand 
branch of the Institute of Pacific Relations was written in preparation 
for the 1929 Conference of the Institute at Kyoto. Perhaps it suffers 
to some extent as a book from the fact that it is a collection of separate 
studies and reports rather than a unified whole; but it certainly 
deserved publication, for the facts and statistics are such as could not 
be collected without great labour, and the general result is a very 
useful conspectus of New Zealand problems, with special reference, 
of course, to the position of New Zealand as a Pacific nation. The 
contribution of Sir Apirana Ngata, Minister of Native Affairs, on 
anthropology and native questions is not only a valuable survey of 
policy but is also charmingly written. Other contributions of par- 
ticular interest are those of Professor Benson on the geographical 
environment (illustrated by a number of useful maps), of Dr. Schole- 
field on the racial composition of the population, and of Professor 
Belshaw on farm production and population. All the contributors, 
however, have something of real importance to say—save perhaps the 
writer on amateur radio. But then we are accustomed nowadays to 
doing everything (even reviewing) to the accompaniment of 7 
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37*. LUDENDORFF: DIE TRAGODIE DES FACHMANNS. By Karl 
Tschuppik. 1930. (Wien: Verlag Dr. Hans Epstein. 8vo. 
429 pp. Rm. 11.) 

HERR TSCHUPPIK is rapidly making an international name for 
himself with his biographical essays, and his latest work will sub- 
stantiate his reputation. There is the same easy and invariably 
readable style, the same excellent habit of achieving effects through 
sensational subject-matter rather than sensational writing. There is 
also here a trace of haste, not noticed in earlier works. For example, 
there are immaterial but definite inaccuracies in the translation of the 
Allied Note of January roth, 1917 (p. 111), and the battle of Arras is 
misdated by a day (p. 153). A little more leisure should have corrected 
such small slips, and perhaps also have made it unnecessary for Herr 
Tschuppik, in presenting the British view of the events with which 
he deals, to rely almost entirely on a single work. 

Nevertheless, this is a very clever essay. It presents Ludendorff 
less as a man than as the typical “ specialist,” and is less concerned 
to give details of Ludendorff’s life or character than to show the 
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limitations of the expert, however perfect in his own field. The 
rather detailed and technical accounts of military operations which 
fill, in particular, the earlier pages, seem directed towards maintaining 
Ludendorff’s supreme excellence as a military “ specialist.’”” Where 
he fails, and all experts fail, is where “at the parting of the ways 
between old and new truth, the old knowledge, become useless, proves 
to be only dead-weight and danger. The dilettante becomes superior 
to the specialist; Churchill’s brain, not loaded with old military 
science, surpasses the antiquated wisdom of learned generals.” But 
the great weakness of the specialist is where he ventures outside his 
own field. Herr Tschuppik has no illusions regarding Ludendorff’s 
political incapacity; but the point which he makes again and again 
is that the blame should fall on the German political system which 
allowed the specialist to meddle in politics; which did not understand 
how to wield the sword of Ludendorff’s specialist knowledge and skill. 
C, A. MACARTNEY. 


38*. STRESEMANN: EssAYS AND SPEECHES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
Pref. by Sir Austen Chamberlain. 1930. (London: Thornton 
Butterworth. 8vo. 306 pp. 15s.) 

Tuts collection forms an extremely satisfactory memorial to 
Stresemann. Baron von Rheinbaben’s memoir is not the first which 
he has written, but the medium length chosen here (about 15,000 
words) seems unusually happy. Stresemann’s own contributions 
cover work done before and during the War, as well as speeches which 
he made as the responsible leader of German foreign policy, the last 
category including his speeches in the Reichstag on the Locarno 
Treaty and on South Tyrol. Individually, these have much intrinsic 
historical interest, while the collection as a whole gives a good picture 
of Stresemann’s development, and shows that Stresemann’s outlook 
changed much less than is commonly supposed. From first to last 
he was a sensible capitalist, and a sensible nationalist, and if the form 
of his periods is not particularly moving, the subject-matter of them 
well stands the test of collection and translation. 


39. GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN REVOLUTION, 1848-49. By Veit 
Valentin. Bd.I. 1930. (Berlin: Ullstein Verlag. Rm. 21.) 

IN the first volume of his great work on the Revolution of 1848 in 
Germany Dr. Veit Valentin brings his narrative down to the opening 
of the Frankfurt Parliament. The record is of special interest as a 
background to the revolution of 1918. More than twenty years of 
unremitting research in German archives and libraries from Berlin to 
Vienna as well as some months spent in the Russian State archives in 
Moscow have enabled Dr. Valentin to bring together an imposing mass 
of material beneath which he has nevertheless not permitted himself to 
be buried. In a work planned on such generous proportions it is 
inevitable that a little retouching will be necessary here and there. 
Not everyone, for example, will be disposed to agree wholly with 
Dr. Valentin’s lively sketch of Austria under Metternich any more 
than with his vivid description of conditions in Munich under 
Ludwig I. Still, such corrections as may subsequently be necessary 
will be in the nature of matters of opinion (therefore hardly corrections 
in the true sense of the term) rather than of fact, in a work that is by 
far and away the greatest and ablest study of Revolutionary Germany 
that has yet appeared. The copious and admirably ordered biblio- 


graphies will earn for their compiler the thanks of all students. 
Ian F. D. Morrow. 
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40. PROBLEME DER STAATS- UND VOLKERRECHTLICHEN STELLUNG 
BayEerns. By Ulrich Thilo. 1930. (Berlin: Stilke. 8vo. 
79 PP-) 

THis pamphlet is one of the publications of the Institut fiir inter- 
nationales Recht of the University of Kiel. It deals in an interesting 
manner with two questions which are in themselves distinct, but 
which have as their common basis the problem of the status of Bavaria 
in the German Republic and, in consequence, its status in international 
law. The first concerns the French diplomatic relations with Bavaria 
since the War, and involves the relation between the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the German Constitution. The second deals with the 
validity and juridical character of the agreements between the Reich 
and Bavaria for the transfer to the Reich of the Bavarian postal and 
telegraph systems. W. Ivor JENNINGS. 


41. SuccEsS: THREE YEARS IN THE LIFE OF A PROVINCE. By 
Lion Feuchtwanger. 1930. (London: Martin Secker. 8vo. 
viii + 742 pp. 10s.) 

In this long book, with its crowded canvas, Mr. Feuchtwanger 
does for the Bavaria of 1920-23 what he did for other ages and lands 
in Jew Siiss and The Ugly Duchess. As a work of art, it suffers, by 
comparison with Jew Siiss, from the absence of a clear and steady 
crescendo of interest. As a picture of Bavarian society it is vicious 
but highly entertaining. Most of the portraits are quite undisguised, 
and the many incidents which one recognises seem to be faithfully 
drawn; one would give something to know whether the more fruity 
but unfamiliar anecdotes about Kutzner, the True German leader, 
and his near relatives, are equally exact. In any case, Herr Feucht- 
wanger obviously knows a great deal about the Bavarian particularists 
and the National Socialists, and does not like them. C. A. M. 


42. A History oF SPANISH CIVILISATION. By Rafael Altamira. 
Edited by J. B. Trend. Translated by P. Volkov. 1930. 
(London: Constable. 8vo. xix + 280 pp. 21s.) 

PROFESSOR ALTAMIRA is a man of many parts. He was already 
well known as a jurist and as an historian when an enlightened Govern- 
ment chose him to lead the much-needed reforms in Spanish education. 
The University of Valencia, which like all Spanish universities is 
represented in the Senate, chose him as its senator and thus enabled 
him to take a part in the parliamentary direction of affairs. When 
the League Council, in pursuance of Article 14 of the Covenant, set up 
a committee of jurists to prepare a draft statute for the World Court, 
Professor Altamira was one of the jurists selected for this task. When 
the Court itself was instituted, he was elected one of its first judges. 
Te — of the League has just re-elected him for another term 
of office. 

These manifold activities suggest one of those synthetic minds 
whose interests must perforce be all-inclusive. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that when called upon to write a history of Spain he should 
have broken with deplorable precedents and shown the way to future 
methods by writing not a mere narrative of events, but a history of 
institutions and ways of living, or, as he puts it, a history of Spanish 
civilisation. 

The outstanding merit of this treatise is its noble ambition to be 
all-inclusive. Still praiseworthy, yet less so, is the manner in which 
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this high standard is striven for and at times attained. Less so, we 
have said, because, despite the erudition, industry and skill of Pro- 
fessor Altamira, it is doubtful whether a history of Spanish civilisation 
can be packed into 299 pages of print. The book is a summary of 
Professor Altamira’s Spanish manual which runs into four volumes, 
totalling 2390 pages. It is a fair, comprehensive and useful summary, 
but at times the process of compression has not been effected without 
deformation. The Golden Age and the nineteenth century are cases 
in point. There are excellent illustrations, and also a few misprints 
and oversights. Page 62 ‘“‘consejo” should read “‘concejo.” The 
translator might reconsider his version of the name of the lovely Gate 
of Paradise in Compostela (Puerta de la Gloria) as “‘ The Gate of 
Glory.” Page 109, “ complications’ must surely be doing duty for 
“compilations,” and there is a truant half-parenthesis, page r19. 
There are two more serious errors. Page 111 we read that “ through 
inheritance from his father, Charles V received the imperial crown of 
the Holy Roman Empire,” which would appear to forget the heavy 
bribing (with Spanish gold) which the election cost the young emperor, 
and page 189 Don Carlos is given as the son of Ferdinand VII, a re- 
lationship which would have made Carlist wars impossible. 
S. DE MADARIAGA. 


43*° ITALIEN IM OSTLICHEN MITTELMEER: Eine politische Studie iiber 
die Bedeutung der anatolischen Kiisteninseln. By Ibrahim 
Seyfullah. [Bethefte zur Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik, Heft 7.] 1930. 
(Berlin-Grunewald: Kurt Vowinckel Verlag. Sm. 8vo. 91 pp. 
13 maps and plans.) 

THE Italo-Greek and Italo-Turkish agreements of neutrality, in- 
dicating a willingness in Italian policy that those three countries 
should counterbalance French influence in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
Italian intervention in settling Greek and Turkish differences, Italy’s 
apparent friendliness towards Turkey, the great development of trade 
between the two countries, should, in Ibrahim Seyfullah’s opinion, be 
carried a step further towards completion by the surrender of the 
Dodecanese. Italian possession of these islands constitutes as great 
a political danger to Italy as to Turkey, from the fact that having a 
footing so close to the Anatolian coast she may be tempted to step 


across should there be any change in political relations. 
A. DELAFELD. 


44. THE FRENCH DEFAULT! THE CASE FOR GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Horace B. Samuel. 1930. (London: Effingham Wilson. 8vo. 
124 pp. 5S.) 

Tue title of this book, exclamation mark and all, indicates its contents. 
It consists of a detailed and highly technical account of the conditions on 
which the French War Loans were issued to British subscribers, and of 
the French “ default ’ through stabilisation of the franc, with a suggested 
course of action by the British Government. Facit indignatio versum, 
and the complicated financial details are interspersed with comments in a 

lurid and individual style. 


45*. ‘“‘ Arcus” (compiler) : Faschismus, Sozialismus, Nationalismus. 
1930. (Berlin: Deutsche Nachrichten. 8vo. 79 pp. 40 Pf.) 
A popular résumé of the National-Socialist Party’s tenets and aspira- 
tions. 
46*. BARRES, Maurice: Les Grands Problémes du Rhin. 1930. 
(Paris: Plon. 8vo. 471 pp. 30 /rs.) 
No. I.—VOL. X. K 
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47*. BERGMANN, Carl: Deutschland und der Youngplan. 1930. 
[Finanzrechtliche Zeitfragen. Schriftenreihe: Band 5.] (Ber- 
lin: Christians. 8vo. 168 pp. Rm. 4.40.) 

A commentary on the Experts’ Report and the Hague Protocol, with 
the relevant texts. Also contains an account of the German 5} per cent. 
loan, and gives the texts of the agreements with Belgium and the U.S.A. 


48*. BROECKER, Rudolf von: Der Volksdeutsche fremder Staatsange- 
horigkeit im Reiche: eine Darstellung seiner Rechtslage. 1930. 
(Berlin: Verlag der Deutschen Rundschau. 8vo. 94 pp. Rm. 
180.) 

German laws on the treatment of foreigners as they affect Germans 
who have lost their German nationality. 


49*. Buozzi, R., and Nitti, V.: Fascisme et Syndicalisme. Trans. 
from the Italian by Stefan Priacel. 1930. (Paris: Librairie 
Valois. 8vo. 292 pp. 15 /7s.) 

This book belongs to the series Suite Politique Italienne. It reviews 
syndicalism in Italy before and after the War, traces the development 
of the Fascist party, and demonstrates the impossibility of further 
progress for syndicalism unless the Fascist régime is done away with. 


50*. DANDRIA (RT. REvp. Mer. Enrico): The Malta Crisis. 1930. 
(London: Rotary Press. 8vo. 38 pp. 6d.). 
The other side of the case presented by Lord Strickland and Sir 
Augustus Bartolo. 


51*. EScHMANN, Ernst Wilhelm: Der Faschismus in Europa. 1930. 
(Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt. 8vo. 93 pp. Km. 4.) 

A general study of Italian foreign policy, and of the influence of Fascist 
ideals in Europe. 

52*. FRAGONARD, Jean-Honoré: Les Conditions des Personnes dans 
la Cité du Vatican. 1930. (Paris: Loviton. 8vo. 243 pp. 
50 /rs.) 

The status of citizens and foreigners in the Vatican city. Includes text 
of laws of the Vatican city, and bibliography. 

53*. HALLER, Johannes: Tausend Jahre deutsch-franzésischer Bezie- 
hungen. 1930. (Stuttgart: Cotta. 8vo. 242 pp. Rm. 7.80.) 

The relations between France and Germany during the last thousand 
years, as leading up to the present position. The book is being widely 
read in Germany, and reflects the opinion of a German historian who before 
the War was most anxious to bring about a reconciliation between France 
and Germany. 

54*. HeENNIG, Dr. Curt: Die Struktur der deutschen Reichsbank 
und ihre Geld- und Kreditpolitik unter der Herrschaft des Dawes- 
Planes 1924-28. [Heft 31 of Volkswirtschaftliche Studien.] 1930. 
(Berlin: Emil Eberling. 8vo. 202 pp. Rm. 8.40.) 

Traces the financial policy of the Reichsbank under the Dawes Plan 
and its influence on Germany’s financial and economic reconstruction. 
Ends at 1928. Contains a bibliography. 

55*. Hirtu, Frédéric : Hitler, ou le guerrier déchainé. 1930. (Paris: 
Editions du Tambourin. 8vo. 252 pp. 15 /7s.) 

By a Frenchman who travelled all over Germany during the campaign 
preceding the recent elections, and gives his not unduly biassed impressions 
of the attitude towards Hitlerism of the chief German towns. 


56*. Hortzscu, Professor Dr. Otto: Die weltpolitische Kraftever- 
teilung seit den Pariser Friedensschliissen. 1930. (Berlin: 
Zentralverlag. 8vo. 60 pp. Rm. 1.50.) 


The post-War relations of the Powers to each other and the position 
of Germany as the link between Western and Eastern Europe. 
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57*. Junius ALTER: Nationalisten : Deutschlands nationales Fiihrer- 


58*. 


59*. 


60*. 


63*. 


65*. 


66*. 


tum der Nachkriegszeit. 1930. (Leipzig: Koehler. 8vo. 214 pp. 
Rm, 2.80.) 


Short accounts of some dozen leaders of the Nationalist party in Ger- 
many, including Reventlow, Hitler, Hugenberg and Ludendorff. 


LAPRADELLE, Albert de: Les Suisses et les Dommages de Guerre. 
1930. (Paris: Editions Internationales. 8vo. 72 pp. 30 /rs.) 


The Swiss claim for reparation for losses sustained during the War 
both in Switzerland and by Swiss in other countries. The author is a 
Professor of International Law at the Sorbonne. 


Lawin, Dr. Rudolf: Die Bevélkerung von Ostpreussen. 1930. 
[Schriften des Instituts fiir ostdeutsche Wirtschaft an der Universitat 
Kénigsberg, Neue Folge, Band 2.j] (Berlin: Ost-Europa-Verlag. 
8vo. 88 pp. Rm. 4.80.) 

A survey of the population of East Prussia, the nationalities, languages 
and religions it includes, and the migration which affects it. Based on 
statistics for the years 1910-25. Contains statistical tables and diagrams, 
and a bibliography. 

MICHELS, Robert: Italien von Heute: Politische und wirt- 
schaftliche Kulturgeschichte von 1860 bis 1930. 1930. (Ziirich: 
Orell Fiissli. 8vo. xi-+ 410 pp. Rm. 17). 


A good survey. Pays particular attention to relations with other 
countries. 


. REICHSTAGSHANDBUCH. V. WAHLPERIODE. 1930. 


Includes list of members of the present Reichstag and a short biography 
of each member; the text of the Constitution of Weimar; and the texts 
of various Bills passed in connection with the Reichstag between 1920 and 
1927. 


. RoGMANN, Heinz: Ostdeutschlands grosse Not: Zahlen und 


Tatsachen. 1930. (Berlin: C. Heymann. Sm. fol. 135 pp. 
Rm, 15.) 
A siatistical survey of economic, financial and social conditions in the 
six eastern provinces on a basis of comparison with the rest of Germany. 
ROSENBERG, Alfred : Wesen, Grundsatze und Ziele der National- 
sozialistischen Deutschen Arbeiterpartei. 1930. (Miinchen: 
Deutscher Volksverlag. 8vo. 48 pp. 70 pf.) 


The National-Socialist programme explained. Over 100,000 copies 
of this pamphlet have been sold in Germany. 


. STaRK, Dr. Johannes: Adolf Hitlers Ziele und Persénlichkeit. 


1930. (Miinchen: Deutscher Volksverlag. 8vo. 31pp. 60/) 


Hitler’s objects and his claims to leadership. 


SCHULTZE-PFAELZER, Gerhard: Hindenburg: drei Zeitalter 
deutscher Nation. 1930. (Leipzig: Grethlein. 8vo. 367 pp. 
Rm. 8.) 


Hindenburg not idealised, but treated as an historical figure. Gives 
a sound picture of the events with which he has been connected. 


Vatots, Georges: Finances Italiennes. 1930. (Paris: Librairie 
Valois. 8vo. 170 pp. 15/fs.) 

Industry, credit, and foreign debts of Italy. Also contains a chapter 
on Fascist organisations abroad. The author considers that the Fascist 
régime is condemned by the figures he produces. Part of the series 
Suite Politique Italienne. 
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67*. THE Emperor Kari. By Arthur Count Polzer-Hoditz. Tr. 
D. F. Tait and F. S. Flint. 1930. (London: Putnams. 8vo. 
xii + 470 pp. 21s.) 

Tuls is a very valuable contribution to our inner knowledge of the 
final days of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. Count Polzer-Hoditz 
is a member of the old Bohemian aristocracy who was in close contact 
with the last Emperor from his early childhood, enjoyed his complete 
confidence, and acted as chief of his private chancellery throughout 
1917. He is thus able to give perhaps the most intimate picture which 
has yet appeared of the inner workings of the Austrian Court during 
that fateful period. 

The subjects treated at the greatest length are the personal 
character of the Emperor, who is represented, not merely as amiable, 
but as exceedingly intelligent ; the Peace overtures made through the 
medium of Prince Sixtus of Parma and others; and the various 
attempts to save the throne and the Monarchy by concessions to the 
Slavonic nationalities and the Roumanians. The writer is a warm 
believer in the Habsburgs, individually and collectively, and a staunch 
upholder of the ‘“‘ Old Austrian ”’ idea. For him there was nothing 
inevitable about the collapse of the Monarchy, which he ascribes 
entirely to the mistaken policy of his political bétes noives. Villain in 
chief is Count Czernin, with Count Tisza as close second, and the 
Pan-German parties in Austria and Germany not far behind. A 
considerable part of the book is devoted to the exposition of these 
views; these chapters, if primarily a record of opinion, are of great 
interest as showing the point of view widely held in the Court circles 
round the Archduke Franz Ferdinand and the Emperor Karl. The 
writer is firmly convinced that a different policy, and above all a more 
courageous attitude towards Count Tisza and his party, could have 
preserved the Monarchy even as late as 1917. He produces a number of 
striking arguments in favour of his thesis. It is difficult not to feel 
that he under-estimates the strength of the forces working against 
him; the personal factors on which he lays such stress could not have 
upset a structure based on more solid foundations. Still, no study of 
the period can afford to omit this work, even if it should not be taken 
as sole authority. There are some incidental remarks of great interest, 
considering the writer’s position at Court, on the mysteries of the 


Habsburgs : the Crown Prince Rudolph and Johann Orth. 
C. A. MACARTNEY. 


68*. Une Erare pu CALvAtRE SLOVAQUE : le Procés Tuka (1929-1930). 
By Prof. Dr. F. Jehlicka. 1930. (Paris: Editions Argo. 8vo. 
117 pp. 8/7.) 

THE author of this short book is one of the Slovak irreconcilables, 
now living in exile, whose political ideal is separation from the Czechs 
and reunion, under some federal system, with Hungary. His opinion 
of the Czechs is that they are “ un peuple méchant, fourbe, égoiste et 
cruel,” that a natural Czechoslovak unity never existed, and that the 
present political union was brought about by dishonest means, and is 
unnatural and disastrous for the Slovaks. From this point of view he 
gives an acrid and detailed description, liberally peppered with person- 
alities, of the recent trial whichresulted inthe condemnation of M. Tuka, 
the Slovak leader, to fifteen years’ imprisonment for high treason. 


, 
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Professor Jehlicka writes as an avowed partisan; but he adduces a 
considerable number of disquieting facts which ought to be either 
disproved or known. For example, is it true that the Cleveland and 
Pittsburg Conventions provided for an autonomous Slovak administra- 
tion, Diet and Courts, and that the first Czech Government accepted 
as “ valid and binding on the Czechoslovak state every Convention and 
obligation passed or undertaken by M. Masaryk during the revolu- 
tionary period”? Can it be true that Professor Masaryk repudiated 
the Pittsburg Convention on the ground that it was concluded on an 
American national holiday? Were the Americans appointed by the 
Peace Conference as neutral members to examine the Czech-Hungarian 
frontier in 1919 AmericanCzechs, put forward by M. Bene in knowledge 
of that fact? Did the declaration of Turciansky St. Martin contain 
a clause to the effect that relations between Czechs and Slovaks should 
be re-examined after a period of ten years, and was it decided after- 
wards, in Prague, to keep this clause secret, and was it then ignored ? 


Allegations of this type are too serious to be left unanswered. 
C. A. MACARTNEY, 


69*. GRENTRUPP, Dr. Theodor: Das Deutschtum an der mittleren 
Donau in Rumanien und Jugoslawien. 1930. [Deutschtum und 
Ausland Studien]. (Miinster: Aschendorf. 8vo. 336 pp. 
Rm, 11.75.) 


The religious, educational and linguistic position of the Swabian 
minorities in Rumania and Jugoslavia. 


70*, LEGRADY FRERES: Justice for Hungary! The Cruel Errors of 
Trianon. 1930. (Budapest: Pesti Hirlap. 4to. 164 pp.) 

Published on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the daily paper 
Pesti Hirlap. Contains over 100 pp. of illustrations, also a graphical 
presentation of Hungary’s dismemberment. 

71*. UNGARISCHES WIRTSCHAFTS-JAHRBUCH, 1930. . (Berlin: Hey- 
mann. 8vo. 432 pp. Km. 15.) 

Contains sections on agriculture, industries, commerce, communications, 
financial questions, building, and social insurance and social policy in 
general, together with a chapter on Reparations and on the solution of the 
optants question. 
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72*, KUsTER, Rudolf: Die polnische Irredenta in West-Oberschlesien. 
1931. (Berlin: Hallig-Verlag. 8vo. 178 pp. Rm. 4.) 

73*. MIRKINE-GUETZEWITCH, B., and Tipat, André: La Pologne. 
1930. (Paris: Librairie Delagrave. 8vo. 130 pp. 9 /7s.) 

- An account of the constitution and administration of Poland since the 
ar. 

74*, ROMER, M. v.: Die Verfassungsreform Litauens vom Jahre 1928. 
1930. (Miinchen: J. Schweitzer Verlag. 8vo. 41 pp. Km. 
2.40. 

ae by the Osteuropa-Institut in Breslau. The author is a professor 
at Kovno University. 

75*. SRUOGA, Kazys: Die Wirtschaft der Republik Litauen und ihre 
Notenemission. 1930. (Kaunas: Verlag der Deutschen 
Buchhandlung. 8vo. 128pp. Km. 6.) 

Monetary policy of the Bank of Lithuania, 1922 to 1929, with copious 
economic and financial statistics. 
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76*. WAGNER, Major S.: Die polnische Gefahr. 1930. (Berlin: 


Der nahe Osten. 8vo. 44 pp. Rm. 1.) 
Deals with the Polish leaders, Pilsudski, Danzig and the Corridor, 
emphasising the German necessity for East Prussia. The author a member 
of the ‘‘ Stahlhelm ”’ group. 


U.S.S.R. 


77*. DiE RussISCHE HANDELSPOLITIK DER GEGENWART. By Boris 
Ischboldin. 1930. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 8vo. 240 pp. 
Rm. 12.) 

Economic conditions in Soviet Russia are peculiarly subject to 
change and development. But in foreign trade policy the Soviet 
Government has from the first days of its régime clung closely to the 
principle of the Foreign Trade Monopoly. There is, of course, a 
certain degree of devolution to various government or co-operative 
organisations, such as Arcos or Russian Oil Products or Severoles or 
Amtorg, but in every case the Government insists on its own influence 
and control being paramount, and this gives a certain continuity to its 
foreign trade policy, despite numerous developments in practice and 
procedure. Fundamentally, that policy is directed on quite simple 
lines. Soviet Russia sells as much as she can, and she purchases 
within the limits of her exports subject to any imports she can get on 
credit terms. 

Mr. Ischboldin comes from a well-known Russian trading family, 
and has been abroad, mostly in Germany, since the Revolution. He 
writes with great insight and knowledge. His book treats the subject 
historically, and this is perhaps the best approach to the subject from 
a student’s point of view; it is, however, the last sections only of the 
book that are of much practical value to-day. The representation of 
the complicated Soviet administrative machinery by diagrams is a 
useful device, perhaps almost essential to explain and illustrate the 
economic structure of the country. British readers would, however, 
no doubt have preferred the diagrams further simplified. 

A development has taken place in recent months in Soviet Russian 
trade policy which is almost too recent to be treated adequately in 
this book. The concentration of economic power in the hands of the 
Government through the Five-Year Plan enables the Soviet Govern- 
ment to subsidise to a substantial extent her exports to foreign markets, 
and this power has been employed recently in order to secure adequate 
sales abroad in the present depressed state of the markets of the world. 
Soviet Russia trades as an economic unit, and the whole of the resources 
of the Five-Year Plan are behind these operations. It can safely be 
said that the so-called “dumping ” of Russian goods is a subject of 
which a good deal more will still be heard in our own and other countries. 

J. H. PENSON. 


78. Russia To-DAY AND To-MorROwW. By Maurice Dobb. [Day- 
to-Day Pamphlets, No. 1.] 1930. (London: The Hogarth Press. 
8vo. 47 pp. Is. 6d.) 

Mr. Doss, who is a lecturer in economics, has made a special study 
of Russian economic development under the Soviet régime, and visited 
Russia in 1925 and again in 1929. Unfortunately, books about Russia, 
even when written by professors, still generally fall into one of two 
categories: the defamatory and the lyrical. The present pamphlet 
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belongs to the latter, and contains such extravagant remarks as that 
“ the masses in Russia devote to the Five-Year Plan the interest which 
in other countries goes to betting or gambling or the contemplation of 
the Prince of Wales.”’ Its partisan tone will have the effect of de- 
terring those whom it seeks to convert, and annoying those of the 
converted who still retain some of their critical faculties. This is a 
pity, for on the economic side it contains an excellent summary of the 
present situation; and it is, as Mr. Dobb says, important that the 
scope and effectiveness of the Five-Year Plan should be realised in 
Western Europe. The most impressive of the many striking figures 
quoted are perhaps those of population. The annual rate of increase 
of the population of Russia is given as 23 per 1000, and of the urban 
population (by influx from the country) as 5 per cent. 


79. ANGER, Dr. Helmut: Die Deutschen in Sibirien. 1930. 
[Deutsche Gesellschaft zum Studium Osteuropas.] (Berlin: Ost- 
Europa Verlag. 8vo. 103pp. Maps, plans. Rm. 4.80.) 

An account of a journey made in 1926 through the German villages in 
Eastern Siberia. Contains statistics regarding German population in 
Siberia, and plans showing the author’s route and the distribution of 
German villages. 

80*. CLEINOW, Georg: Roter Imperialismus: Eine Studie iiber die 
Verkehrsprobleme der Sowjetunion. 1931. (Berlin: Julius 
Springer. 8vo. 224pp. 25 maps, 76 illus. Rm. 14.) 

Traces the development of means of communication in Russia and the 
neighbouring countries, including inland waterways and the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, down to the undertakings outlined in the Five-Year 
Plan, with a view to their economic and political significance. 

81*. DoBB (Maurice): In Soviet Russia, Autumn 1930. 1930. 
(London : Modern Books Ltd. 8vo. 30pp. 6d.) 

Personal impressions of economic conditions in Russia. 

82*, GrRINKO, G. T.: The Five-Year Plan of the Soviet Union. 1930. 
(London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 338 pp. 5s.) 

The author is vice-chairman of the State Planning Commission, and 
took a leading part in the preparation of the Five-Year Plan. Describes 
the workings of the Plan in economics, industrial development, social 
rationalisation, agriculture, transport, housing, etc. 

83*. STAUFFENBERG, B. S. Graf von: Das Recht der russischen 
Handelsvertretungen. 1930. (Berlin: De Gruyter. 8vo. 95 
pp. Rm. 6.) 

Examines the legal status of the organs of Russian trade representation, 
questions of jurisdiction, etc. involved, and the incidents which have given 
rise to them. 


ISLAMIC WORLD 


84*. THE MixeDCourtsoFEcypt. By Jasper Yeates Brinton. 1930. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford. xxvii + 416 pp. 22s. 6d.) 

In 1875, by virtue of treaties negotiated by Nubar Pasha with 
fourteen Powers after eight years of strenuous diplomacy—and even 
so without the ratified assent of France—the Egyptian Mixed Courts 
received their Charter, and a large part of that abusive medley of 
customary immunities deriving from the capitulations was superseded. 
The Charter of the Courts, in form a statute, is in essence a treaty: 
the Courts exercise jurisdiction over the Egyptian Government : they 
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are practically independent of legislative control, a stronghold of co- 
operative internationalism, and, through their codes and their language, 
a disseminator of French intellectual influence. Thus in one way or 
another they have often galled both the Government of the country in 
the name of whose King they deliver justice, and the Occupying 
Power. But this unique institution, despite the difficulty of its birth, 
jealous neighbours, and the short expectation of active life which 
reforms have in Egypt, has shown quite remarkable tenacity and 
power of growth, and has never been so vigorous as it is to-day. It 
seems destined to absorb before long the criminal, and eventually 
perhaps the statut personnel jurisdiction which is still exercised by the 
Consular Courts; and the texts of successive draft treaties between 
Great Britain and Egypt show that both parties now desire to extend 
its scope. 

Though it does not and would not claim to supersede in every 
respect Scott’s more specialised book, The Law affecting Foreigners in 
Egypt, the present authoritative work provides the most comprehensive 
and compendious account of the Mixed Courts which has appeared in 
English, or indeed in any language. The writer is the distinguished 
American member of the Appeal Court, and addresses himself primarily 
to his fellow-citizens; but his book will be of equal interest to readers 
in England or elsewhere who are interested either in Egyptian affairs 
or in judicial or international institutions. 

After tracing the origins of the capitulary concessions in Turkey 
and Egypt, Judge Brinton recounts the negotiations that led to the 
establishment of the Mixed Courts, and resumes their fifty years’ 
history. In other chapters he deals with their judiciary, jurisdiction, 
organisation, codes, procedure, legislative functions, and relations with 
the Egyptian Government; with legal education in Egypt and the 
organisation of the Bar; with the other judicial systems of a country 
where, besides the Mixed and Native Courts, consular and religious 
authorities dispense some thirty varieties of justice; with the plans of 
Protectorate days to found courts of universal jurisdiction; and with 
the recent tendency to enlarge the legislative and judicial scope of the 
Mixed Courts themselves. 

The author displays, naturally, a complete and intimate knowledge 
of the Courts; but also a liberal fair-mindedness as evident when he is 
comparing Latin with Anglo-Saxon legal systems as when he touches 
upon politics and diplomacy. The book is well arranged, written in a 
clear and easy style, sufficiently documented, and furnished with an 
ample bibliography and other useful appendices. R. A. FURNESS. 


85*. A History oF PerstA. By Brigadier-General Sir Percy Sykes, 
K.C.LE., C.B., C.M.G. 2 vols. 1930. 3rd edition with supple- 
mentary essay. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. Vol. I, xxxix + 
563 pp.; Vol. II, xx + 616 pp. 42s.) 

THE first edition of this important work was published in 1915; 
the second edition issued in 1921 embodied some new material, much 
of which was of necessity topical and ephemeral. All this material is 
reproduced textually and without alteration in the present edition. 
The bibliography, with two exceptions, contains no reference to any 
work on Persia published since 1921. 

The five chapters dealing with the War period in Persia have not 
been revised, and lack perspective. The statement that “‘ the Assyrians 
have been thoroughly reorganised and their moral restored through 
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kindness combined with firmness ”’ (p. 496) is a remarkable example of 
meiosis. 

Chapter XC, entitled “ Persia after the Great War,” is reprinted 
exactly as it stood in the second edition—and as written can scarcely 
fail, as Sir Percy Sykes himself appears to anticipate (p. 540), to provoke 
both man and God. 

The work concludes with a “ final essay ”’ of sixty pages covering 
the period 1921-30, which contradicts many statements in Chapter XC, 
and roams over a wide range of subjects. It is written for the most 
part without first-hand knowledge, and whilst up to date in some details 
is inaccurate in others. Re TOW, 


86*. GAULIS, Mme B.-G.: La Question Arabe. 1930. (Paris: 
Berger-Levrault. 8vo. 308 pp. 20 /rs.) 
By the authoress of La France au Maroc and Le rationalisme égyptien. 
Deals with Arabia and Syria. 


87*. MATINE-DaFTaARy, Dr. Ahmad Khan: La suppression des 
Capitulations en Perse. 1930. (Paris: Presses Universitaires. 
8vo. 265 pp. 35 /rs.) 

By a Persian who is “‘ Conseiller 4 la Cour d’Appel ”’ at Teheran and 
a former Head of a Department in the French Foreign Office. 

88*. WILSON, Sir Arnold: Loyalties: Mesopotamia, 1914-17. 1930. 

(London: H. Milford. 8vo. xxxvi-+ 340 pp. 25s.) 


Great Britain Official Publication : 

89*. PALESTINE : Palestine Commission on the Disturbances of August 
1929. Evidence. 3 vols. 1930. (Colonial No. 48. fol. 1142 pp. 
£2 13s. 6d.) 


INDIA 


go*. Dawn in Inp1A. By Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E. 1930. (London: John Murray. 8vo. xvi -+ 331 pp. 
ros. 6d.) 

gt. AN INpIAN Diary. By Edwin S. Montagu. 1930. (London: 
Heinemann. 8vo. xv-+ 410 pp. 2Is.) 

92*. THE CULTURAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INDIAN STATES. By L. F. 
Rushbrook Williams, C.B.E. [From the Proceedings of the 
British Academy, Vol. XVI.] 1930. (London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. 18 pp. Is. 6d.) 

93. BRIDGING THE GULF: A study of the background of the Indian 
situation, with some suggestions by an Indian. With a foreword 
by Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 1930. 
(London: P.S. King. 8vo. xiii+ 182 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

4. THE InpustTRIAL DEVELOPMENT oF INDIA. By Nalini Mohan 
Pal, B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. 1930. (Calcutta: The Book Company. 
8vo. xiii + 342 pp.) 

95. SOME SOCIAL AND Economic ASPECTS OF THE LAND SYSTEMS OF 
BencaL. ByN.M.Pal. 1930. (Calcutta: The Book Company. 
8vo. 148 pp.) 

Dawn in India sums up the conclusions reached after a lifetime of 
service in India and meditation on the problems of her relationship 
with Great Britain. Sir Francis summarises the whole course of 
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Indian history from Plassey down to the present day, and the lesson 
which it teaches him is that British dominion, by making India fit for 
self-government, is nearing, if it has not already reached, the appointed 
end set for it in the working of a world purpose which will henceforth 
be better served if Indians will again be free to determine the destinies 
of their own country. 

We must convince Indians of our good faith, first by announcing 
that they must, when the time comes, choose for themselves between 
independence and a place among the British Dominions, and secondly 
by decisive and vigorous action in helping Indians to build up a 
National Army. Sir Francis adds the weight of his father’s authority 
to his own when he rejects the official view that the task must of 
necessity be exceedingly slow and difficult. 


Mr. Montagu’s diary is a mirror of the temper and spirit of the 
time in India as he saw it during the six crowded months of his 
political mission—the tragic contrast between the whirlwind of political 
thought and aspiration outside and the complacent inertia inside 
the closed system of bureaucratic efficiency. It is an extraordinarily 
vivid picture, but many reservations must be made as to its details, 
and especially as to individual judgments on the chief actors in the 
drama—judgments which, of course, were never meant to be shouted 
from the house-tops by premature publication. The constant com- 
plaints of Lord Chelmsford are clearly due only to his very natural 
refusal to be swept off his feet by his colleague’s impetuous enthusiasm. 
To use the Jaipur Maharajah’s metaphor, Mr. Montagu was the express 
train, and Lord Chelmsford, the goods train, often seemed painfully 
slow; but he did not run off the rails and he did deliver the goods. 
We find him at one with Mr. Montagu in complaining of that type of 
high official whose support for policies of reform could be counted on 
at every point—short of the first steps towards concrete application. 
Consumed with anxiety to accomplish within strict time limits a task 
of unique importance, Mr. Montagu chafed and fretted at every delay 
and obstacle. His highly-strung temperament easily passed from 
exaltation to the depths of despair, so that before his mission was half 
through his health and nerves and temper had been strained almost to 
breaking point. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report owes much of its virtue to the 
week-end relaxations described in the holiday chapters—the shooting 
expeditions organised by the princely hospitality of the Indian States. 


Professor Rushbrook Williams finds in the Indian State an embodi- 
ment of principles which are the very warp and woof of Indian social 
organisation. Indian sentiment, while insisting on the necessity for 
close contact between the ruler and his subjects and his responsibility 
for their welfare, has always hedged round his powers by denying him 
authority over those wide regions of social life which are governed by 
the institutions of the family, the village and the caste. The unity 
which India has known in the past is a unity which has been tolerant 
of local diversities of race, language, custom and religion, rather than a 
standardised unity imposed by an omni-competent central authority. 
Professor Williams suggests that the Indian States may yet have to 
play a great part in the constitutional development of India by working 
out the new synthesis of social life and government which may result 
from a reconciliation between the conflicting ideals of East and West. 
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Bridging the Gulf is a thoughtful essay by an anonymous Indian 
who is said to be a prominent figure in various departments of public 
life in India. He believes that it is only by the continued partnership 
of Great Britain and India that the best interests of both countries 
may be secured. He thinks that the Round Table Conference has now 
the opportunity of devising a new constitutional settlement which will 
give reasonable satisfaction to Indian sentiment and will offer real 
opportunities for constructive programmes of rural and industrial 
development. The keystone of various interesting proposals for the 
readjustment of British and Indian relations is the suggestion that 
Great Britain should in future contribute thirteen out of the forty-one 
million pounds of the Indian military budget. 


In the Industrial Development of India Mr. Pal presents in brief 
compass reliable information as to the present position and output of 
all the leading Indian industries—manufacturing, mining, forest and 
agricultural—together with historical sketches of their development 
and some account of the gradual transformation of the Indian social 
and economic systems under the impact of Western ideas. 

Mr. Pal’s second book is an intensive study of the land systems of 
Bengal and their effects on the lives of the masses of cultivating 
peasants. He ascribes their chronic poverty not to heavy taxation 
but to the vicious multiplication of a host of parasitic landlords, by 
whom they are exploited and oppressed. ¥. G; P. 


g6*. Haxsar, Colonel K. N., and PANIkKar, K. M.: Federal India. 
1930. (London: Hopkinson. 8vo. 21I pp. 10s. 6d.) 
Discusses “‘ the organic union of the sovereign States of India with the 
British Indian Government.”’ Describes the workings of other federal 
constitutions, and contains chapters on juridical and institutional 
guarantees. 


Official Publication : 

97*. GREAT BRITAIN: InpIA OFFICE. East INDIA (CONSTITUTIONAL 
REFORMS). Government of India’s despatch on proposals for 
Constitutional Reform, Sept. 20, 1930. (Cmd. 3700. La. 8vo. 


x + 256 pp. 2s.) 


THE FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


g8*. THE SPIRIT OF THE CHINESE ReEvoLuTion. By Arthur 
N. Holcombe. 1930. (London: Knopf. 8vo. vi-+ 185 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 

99. A Son oF CutnA. By Sheng Cheng. 1930. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. viii -+ 286 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

100. IN THE CHINESE Customs SERVICE. By Paul King. 1930. 
(London: Heath Cranton. 8vo. 303 pp. 7%. 6d.) 

1o1*, THE INTERNATIONAL ASPECT OF THE MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 
IN CHINA. By C. K. Wu. 1930. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. ix-+ 285 pp. 
IIs. 6d.) 

The Spirit of the Chinese Revolution is a reprint of six lectures based 
on this author’s valuable work, published under the title The Chinese 
Revolution. Each lecture is devoted to a particular spirit—Democracy, 
Bolshevism, Christianity, Militarism, Capitalism and Science, and 
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each spirit is associated with the name of an individual—Sun Yat- 
sen, Chiang Kai-shek, etc. This arrangement is convenient but not 
ideal. ‘Science,’ for example, turns out to be “ Political Science,” and 
is associated with the name of C. T. Wang. Christianity is associated 
with Feng Yii-hsiang and, as might be expected, the result is dis- 
appointing. In history the author is a little weak, but when he is on 
his own ground and discusses the political principles of the new 
Nationalist Government in China, what he has to say is both in- 
structive and valuable. He has a sturdy belief in the potential 
political capacity of the Chinese people and in the soundness of the 
political theories with which Sun Yat-sen endowed the Revolution. 
Sun Yat-sen’s “ political thought compares favourably with that of 
other great revolutionary leaders in modern times. Indeed it may be 
doubted whether any great revolutionary movement has been provided 
with a more serviceable political philosophy.” This faith in the 
future of the new Government in China would appear to be justified 
by the events of 1930. The boat was badly rocked, but it has returned 
to an even keel once more. 


Mr. Cheng’s charming book should be read by all who would gain 
an insight into the mind of the Chinese. The author, who was a lad in 
his ’teens at the time of the Revolution in rg11, tells us his family 
history, beginning with the terrible old grandmother, his opium- 
smoking father and heroic and suffering mother, and so on to his own 
childhood and school-days during the darkest hours of China’s humilia- 
tion and the ensuing period of the first effervescence of the new spirit 
of nationalism between the Boxer year and the Revolution. The 
tale is couched in language the naive simplicity of which is singularly 
attractive, and is interspersed with descriptions of customs and 
festivals, fragments of folk-lore and some really delightful fairy tales of 
old China. 


Mr. King spent forty-seven years in the Chinese Customs Service, 
and chats about it all for the most part pleasantly enough, but without 
much appreciation of the mighty drama in which he was unconsciously 
playing a minor part. Without such a sense of values the record of 
the daily round of life in a Treaty Port is of no great interest outside a 
somewhat narrow circle. The author and Sir Robert Hart appear to 
have differed in their estimates of the former’s capabilities. The 
fame of the great Inspector-General is hardly likely to be affected, 
however, by the frequent comments on him which appear in this book. 


In the first two chapters of his book Mr. Wu attempts to apply to 
the relations between China and the West the recognised principles of 
international law. If he and other foreign-educated Chinese authors 
would but read again the celebrated mandate addressed by Ch’ien 
Lung to George III they would see that they might as profitably 
attempt to express in bushels the circumference of the earth. 

The last three chapters contain an interesting statement from the 
Chinese point of view of the difficulties inherent in missionary work in 
China. Few will disagree with his opinion that “ until Christianity is 
stripped of its Western elements and has become naturalised, so to 
speak, it cannot obtain a grip upon China.” Mr. Wu’s criticisms are 
worthy of serious consideration, but he does not appear to realise—or 
at any rate he does not admit—to how great an extent these criticisms 
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are already out of date so far as the missionary bodies of England and 
America are concerned. At the head of Chapter III Mr. Wu gives 
a distorted and wholly untrue account of the Nanking outrage of 1927. 
The section in Chapter II on missionary education is equally mis- 
leading, and throughout this book there is little appreciation of the 
devotion and self-sacrifice of missionaries as a whole, and no sense of 
gratitude for the enormous sums of money subscribed by foreigners 
for works of charity, education and social service in China. The proof- 
reading has been very carelessly done. 


102*, THE CHANGING FABRIC OF JAPAN. By Captain M. D. Kennedy. 
1930. (London: Constable & Co. 8vo. vii-+ 282 pp. 16s.) 

103*. KOREA OF THE JAPANESE. By H. B. Drake. With 24 illustra- 
tions from photographs. 1930. (London: John Lane. 8vo. 
225 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

CAPTAIN KENNEDY’Ss book brings up to date the story of Japan’s 
modern development already partly told by Gubbins, McLaren and 
others, and it will for this reason, apart from its other merits, prove a 
very welcome addition to the bookshelf of the student of Far Eastern 
affairs. It deals with a variety of subjects—Social Problems, Labour, 
the Women’s Movement, Reactionary Elements, the Growth of 
Representative Government, the Press, Religious Forces, etc.; but, 
as the title suggests, it is with their bearing on the social development 
of the nation that the author is mainly concerned, and it is from this 
angle that he approaches them. 

Social problems were simple enough while Japan was a purely 
agricultural country, and they attracted no particular attention as 
long as the change to industrialism remained gradual; but this change 
was enormously accelerated by the Great War and the subsequent 
course of events, with the result that what fifteen years ago were 
regarded as matters of secondary importance have now become 
problems of the first magnitude, taxing to the utmost the ingenuity 
and the statesmanship of the country’s rulers. As the author shows, 
the family system and the ancient codes of thought and conduct, for 
many centuries the firm bases of society, are rapidly disintegrating 
before the impact of industrialism and Western ideas, and this, in 
combination with the accentuation of the ordinary material difficulties 
of existence, has induced a spirit of unrest which cannot fail to strike 
the observer. This spirit is particularly in evidence among the students 
of the higher educational institutions. Naturally enthusiastic in the 
adoption of new ideas, they seem at the moment to be peculiarly open 
to those of Russian origin, and when to this is added the fact that a 
large proportion of these young men must inevitably on leaving college 
drift into the ranks of the unemployed and the discontented, it will be 
seen that the acute nervousness of the authorities on the subject of 
“ dangerous thought ” is not entirely groundless. The policy followed 
so far in dealing with the situation has in the main been one of stern 
repression; but Captain Kennedy is of opinion that the risks attending 
such methods are gradually being recognised and that the authorities 
show signs of adopting a more liberal attitude. 

To Labour and the Labour movement, in which also ultra-radical 
influences are strong, the author devotes two very interesting and 
illuminating chapters. Until quite recently the authorities were 
definitely antagonistic to the Labour movement, and even now, 
although Trades Unions exist, they are not yet officially recognised. 
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The movement is nevertheless steadily gaining strength, and as long 
ago as 1925 an attempt was made to organise a regular political party, 
but it failed because the Right and the Left wings were unable to 
compose their differences. Subsequent attempts have been equally 
unsuccessful, and at present, instead of one compact party there are at 
least three different and antagonistic Labour groups in the Diet. For 
the moment Agrarian Labour shows a disposition to co-operate with 
industrial; but it is generally considered that the aims of the two are 
so different in nature that permanent co-operation is improbable. 
Agrarian unrest, of which so much has been heard in recent years, the 
author with good reason regards as mainly due to economic causes, 
in primis the excessive capital value of land and, notwithstanding the 
fact that the most radical groups in Labour are those with which the 
farmers are connected, he thinks that the agricultural section of the 
community is really at heart the most conservative. It is a pity that 
in dealing with the struggles of industrial Labour he gives no account 
of the difficulties encountered by the latter in securing proper repre- 
sentation at the Conferences at Geneva. 

Among other interesting chapters are those dealing with the 
Women’s Movement—still in its infancy—Reactionary Elements, and 
the Press. That on Reactionary Elements might with advantage 
have contained some reference to the Genyosha. It is true this society 
no longer exists; but it was the parent of all reactionary associations 
and, under the leadership of Toyama Mitsuru, exercised not so many 
years ago a powerful and retrograde influence in Japanese politics. 
We think too, though perhaps incorrectly, that we detect in Captain 
Kennedy’s comments on the Press a disposition to dwell as lightly as 
possible on its weak points. No one will deny the wonderful spirit 
of enterprise of the Japanese Press; but we beg leave to doubt if it 
is equally remarkable for a sense of responsibility and decorum, 
particularly at moments when the point at issue is one on which 
national feeling runs high. There are indeed journals the tone of 
which is habitually dispassionate and judicial; but they are a small 
minority, the exception, not the rule and, whatever may have been 
the shortcomings of our own papers a hundred years ago, there is 
nothing to-day, even in the “ yellow Press,” which can compare in 
scurrility with the notorious ‘“sammen kiji’”’ (third page articles). 
And there is probably not a paper in Japan which has not its “‘ sammen 
kiji.” More space might also well have been devoted to the discussion 
of the Press laws and regulations, particularly of the clauses relating to 
libel and slander. But these are minor points, and we have no wish to 
appear hypercritical. The collection of the material for this volume 
must have involved much hard work and study, and every student will 
be grateful to the author for a very useful contribution to the history 
of the development of modern Japan. The book has a good index, 
and the type is very clear and free from errors. 


Korea of the Japanese is not, as a hasty interpretation of its title 
might lead one to infer, a review, solemn and well-larded with statistics, 
of Japanese rule in Korea, but simply a series of sketches in which the 
author records the impressions he gathered during a two years’ residence 
in the country. On political problems he touches only incidentally, 
and while such observations as he does make are full of sound common- 
sense, it is for the ordinary reader that he writes and not for the earnest 
student of international affairs, though even the latter will probably 
get from his pages a clearer conception of the atmosphere of this 
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beautiful but unhappy country than he may from many a more serious 
volume. Mr. Drake taught English in the Preparatory School of the 
University of Seoul, and his comments on schools and students in 
Korea are both interesting and amusing; it is testimony of his sense of 
humonr that he is able to extract food for mirth from what is generally 
regarded as a singularly melancholy and thankless task. He is, how- 
ever, by no means occupied solely with the affairs of the classroom. He 
gives us lively sketches, some with a faint flavour of malice in them, of 
acquaintances and fellow-exiles, he discourses pleasantly on a variety 
of subjects, such as shopping, inns, kimchi, and sights and sounds in the 
capital, and he has some observations too to make on missionaries and 
missionary work in Korea which will not be palatable to everybody. 
He is pessimistic of the success of missionary effort and seems doubtful 
of the spirit in which some of the missionaries themselves accept their 
high calling. Yet the most arresting portrait in the book is that of a 
missionary, Father Calistus, the old priest of the Church of Rome 
whose field of labour lay in the harsh and barren region of the Man- 
churian frontier. It is a fine picture of a humble yet heroic figure. 
Mr. Drake is a lover of the open road, and he takes us with him on his 
wanderings to Wonsan, to the Tumen River, and to the fantastic 
Diamond Mountains, enlivening the way with vivid descriptions of the 
country-side and of the people and their manner of life. This is an 
interesting book, and the photographs with which it is illustrated are 
very attractive. H. PARLETT. 


104*. Lynn, Jermyn Chi-hung: Political Parties in China. 1930: 
(Peking: The French Bookstore. 8vo. 255 pp. 12s.) 

Traces the development of political parties in China from 1894. The 
chapters of the book were originally intended to appear serially in the 
North China Standard. 

105*. JOBEZ, Robert (Trans.): Organisation du Gouvernement Nation- 
aliste, d’aprés les textes législatifs. 1930. (Sienhsien: Im- 
primerie de la Mission. 8vo. 175 pp. 6s.) 

Texts of the laws (Oct.-Dec. 1928) regarding the organisation of the 
Nationalist Government. French and Chinese texts side by side. 

Great Britain Official Publication : 

106*. Cu1nA. Economic Conditions in China to August 30th, 1930. 
Together with an annex on the trade of South Manchuria. 
Department of Overseas Trade Report. 1930. (Sm.8vo. 96 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 





CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor. 
DEAR SIR :— 

I have read with much interest and a good deal of disappointment an 
address entitled ‘‘ Canada and the United States,”’ given by Mr. J. W. 
Dafoe, Editor of the Manitoba Free Press, which appears in the Novem- 
ber number of the Journal. While I appreciate the obvious difficulty 
of an adequate treatment of such a subject within the brief space of one 
hour or so, I feel at the same time that Mr. Dafoe, with some forty years 
ee political journalism behind him, could have made a much better job 
of it. 

Apart from the political and social influence of the United Empire 
Loyalists, and the intimate business relations which exist between the 
two countries under discussion, one gets the impression that other 
influences at work in Canada have been and are almost negligible. We 
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are told that Canada is ‘‘ an American country by virtue of a common 
ancestry with the people of the United States.”” Has Mr. Dafoe for- 
gotten about the 60,000 French Canadians who lived in what is now the 
Province of Quebec at the time of the Conquest? These very people, 
sprung from a society both feudal and theocratic, played a role by no 
means inconsiderable in the struggle for self-government, so dear to the 
politically advanced Loyalists. Their descendants in Canada to-day 
(apart from an almost equal number who reside in the United States) 
number some three millions, one-third of the total population of the 
Dominion. Mr. Dafoe might argue that, despite their Catholic faith and 
French tongue, this impressive minority practises American business 
methods and does not therefore differ essentially in a materialist age from 
the remaining six or seven million Canadians. But it is surely worth 
noting that the French-speaking minority has spread beyond the con- 
fines of the Province of Quebec. Large numbers now live in New 
Brunswick (apart from the Acadians) and Ontario, constituting a 
distinctive block in each Province. With their rapidly increasing 
numbers and prosperity, it is practically certain that the voice of French 
cane will be heard more often in the future determination of Canadian 
affairs. 

I suspect that Mr. Dafoe has forgotten, too, about the enormous 
British immigration to all parts of Canada in the nineteenth century. 
Would the Dominion have been able to achieve political and economic 
unity and a full measure of self-government without the commanding 
and persevering leadership of such men as, for instance, Sir John 
Macdonald in politics and the Hon. John Young in commerce? The 
latter, a striking example of the nineteenth-century Scottish-Canadian, 
was virtually the creator of the Port of Montreal. These vigorous 
“new” Canadians widely developed the fur trade and built banks, 
warehouses, ships and railways to an amazing degree. 

Yet Mr. Dafoe says: “‘ Setting aside Quebec, which hardly comes into 
this discussion, the English-speaking provinces of Canada were settled 
by the citizens of the English colonies along the Atlantic seaboard.” 

It is a pity that Mr. Dafoe did not touch on some of the problems 
that Canada is working out for itself on ‘‘ independent ”’ lines. Canada 
has engaged actively in the work of the League of Nations since its 
very inception. In its resolution on the liquor question, in the 
nationalisation of railways and in the union of churches, to name but 
three questions, Canada is by no means bound by British or American 
tradition and practice. 

Mr. Lafoe does not trouble to elaborate such freely distributed 
statements as the following: ‘‘ Canada is as distinct and definite a 
nation as any in the world; it has, equally with any other country that 
can be mentioned, a national consciousness and a sense of destiny ”’; 
“We are going to be great in industry, great in finance and, I think, 
great in other ways’; ‘‘ We are going to bea great nation, industrially, 
commercially and financially.” 

Yours faithfully, 


Geneva, LAURENCE C. TomBs. 


December 31st, 1930. 





ERRATUM 


On p. 833 of the last issue of this Journal the title of the book by 
Mr. John W. Wheeler-Bennett should read Information on the World 


Court, 1918-28. 





